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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Midsummer chat from the art world—Notes from the studios and the picture marts, 
with portraits of painters and engravings of canvases from famous galleries. 


WASTED ART. there isa really fine display of borrowed 

N these midsummer days, when the canvases, whose owners, no doubt, are 

mansions of the ‘‘ fourhundred ” are ‘‘out of town.’’ Among the artists whose 
locked and boarded up, and New York work is represented are Meissonier, 
is absolutely empty save for the pres- Détaille, Millet, Diaz, Fortuny, Dela- 
ence of one or two millions of toilers, croix, Troyon, and Thumann; and among 
the thought occurs of the magni- 
ficent wealth of art that is hid- 
den in the deserted dwellings of 
the rich. The proverbial flowers 
that waste their sweetness upon 
desert air are far less of a cause 
for regret than the splendid gal- 
leries of some New York mil- 
lionaires, comparatively seldom 
seen at best, and in summer time 
shut, darkened, and deserted. 
Why are there no loan exhibi- 
tions of their treasures? Why 
are not some of them sent for 
two or three months to the 
Metropolitan Museum, where on 
one afternoon of the week, at any 
rate, they would delight the 
eyes of thousands ? 

Surely if unselfishness and 
public spirit were commoner vir- 
tues, something of this sort 
would be done. We do not for- 
get that Mr. Marquand, Mr. 
Havemeyer, and a few others, 
have lent pictures for exhibition 
in the Museum, but unfortun- 
ately the example has been little 
followed. Boston has made a 
better showing than New York. 
For instance, at this year’s sum- 
mer exhibition in the New Eng- 
land city’s Museum of Fine Arts H. W. Watrous. 








the contributors are many of the best 
known names of Boston's citizenship. 


A PROMISING AMERICAN PAINTER. 

ONE of the most individual of the 
younger American artists is Harry W. 
Watrous, who was elected an associate 
of the National Academy a few months 
ago. He was born in San Francisco in 
1857, but came to the East a few years 
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*‘A Rehearsal.” 


Photographed by the Berlin Photographic Company from the painting by J. Leisten, 


later. At twenty three he went to 
Europe to study, spending twelve 
months in Spain with Humphrey Moore, 
and halfa dozen years in Paris as a pupil 
of Bonnat, Lefebvre, and Boulanger. 
He exhibited in the Salons of ’84 and 
85, and was hung ‘‘on the line.” Then 
he came back to America, married, and 
went abroad again to study fora time 
in Munich and in Florence. Five or six 
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"Song." 
From the painting by C. Kiesel, 


years ago he finally settled in New 
York, where he has a studio in the 
Sherwood building. 

At last spring’s Academy exhibition 
Mr. Watrous won the Clarke prize for 
the best American figure painting, with 
a characteristic canvas called ‘ Bills.” 
Its figures—two pretty girls whose ex- 
penditures were apparently undergoing 
a somewhat severe paternal auditing— 
were full of character, and the composi- 
tion was correct and pleasing, though 
marked with a miniature-like attention 


to detail that was carried almost to the 
point of hardness. 


PICTURES AND THEIR PRICES. 

To last month’s mention of the great 
fall in the prices recently paid for paint- 
ings by some of the older masters, it 
may be added that an important canvas 
by lLandseer, whose popularity has 
hitherto shown no sign of diminution, 
brought only $18,750 the other day at 
Chrystie’s famous London auction room, 
though a few years ago it changed 
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hands at $25,000. At the same time, 
however, Constable’s ‘‘ White Horse,’’ 
which was sold for $3000 at Chrystie’s 
in 1855, showed a marvelous advance in 
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well intentioned lover of art may real- 
ize a pittance for a gallery that cost him 
a fortune. Even to the keenest and 
most informed judgment the trend of 


Jan Van Beers. 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


valuation. From $9500 the price offered 
advanced at a single bid to $25,000, and 
the picture finally went to Agnew, the 
well known dealer, at $31,000. 

The fluctuations of the picture market 
are almost as constant as those of the 
stock market, and much more extreme. 
Few valuable properties are so uncertain 
in their selling price as are high priced 
canvases. A shrewd and experienced 
connoisseur may gather a collection 
that will be worth, and that will bring, 
much more than its cost ; and an equally 


public taste is something that cannot be 
accurately foretold. 





PICTURE TRADE. 

It is said, and no doubt with truth, 
by those acquainted with the picture 
trade in this country, that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been paid for 
paintings that are either wholly ‘ bo- 
gus,’’ or have been sold at high prices 
on utterly false representations. People 
whose wealth is larger than their artistic 
knowledge are of course the victims, and 


THE ‘* BOGUS ’’ 
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‘Love's Captive.” 


From the painting by Edouard Bisson, 


the newer cities of the West are the 
swindlers’ most profitable fields. 

For instance, a Western lady not long 
ago paid several thousand dollars for an 
alleged Corot which proved to have been 
painted in New York. Only the other 
day the newspapers reported the arrest of 
three dealers in Pittsburgh on a similar 
charge; and for one such case that comes 
to light there are probably many that 
escape detection, or if detected are kept 
quiet through fear of ridicule. 

The New York Szz tells a story that 
illustrates the ‘‘bunco ’’ picture seller’s 


modus operandi. Tt seems that a repu- 
table New York dealer had a Jacque, 
which, though a good piece of work, did 
not sell readily. Finally he let a Chi- 
cago lawyer have it for $350, telling 
him, with perfect truth, that it was 
cheap at that figure. 

Shortly afterwards the two met again, 
and the lawyer exclaimed rapturously, 
‘‘You were right about that Jacque. I 
hadn't had it an hour when I sold it for a 
thousand dollars !” 

‘*Get the cash ?’’ asked the dealer, 
to whom such a large and speedy ad- 
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* Ariadne.” 


Photographed by the Berlin Photographie Company from the painting by Henrietta Rae. 


vance in the market sounded decidedly 
suspicious. 

‘‘Well, no, but I got its equivalent ;” 
and he proceeded to narrate how he had 
met a well dressed man, who was affable 
and omniscient on the subject of pictures, 
of which he had some to sell. He had 
warmly admired the lawyer’s Jacque. 


‘Now I'll tell you what I’ll do,’’ he 
had said finally. ‘‘ There’s that big 
painting I have by so and so ’—giving 
a Spanish sounding name that no one 
but himself ever heard of. ‘It’s worth 
three thousand dollars if it’s worth one 
dollar. You can see that it’s a fine’ 
picture. But large canvases are hard to 
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“ Jupiter Receiving the Body of his Son Sarpedon.” 
From the painting by H. Levy. 


sell. I'll let you have it for your Jacque, 
which is small, and $1,500 to boot.” 

The lawyer thought he had found a 
bargain, and gave his good Jacque and 
his good money for a picture whose true 
value was less than the cost of its car- 
riage to Chicago. 


AMERICANS AND THE LUXEMBOURG. 
A ParIs correspondent points out that 
in June, in our mention of Whistler’s 


‘‘ Portrait of My Mother” as the first 
work by an American painter to be ad- 
mitted to the Luxembourg gallery, we 
gave that picture an honor that right- 
fully belongs to Henry Mosler’s ‘‘ Prodi- 
gal’s Return.’’ Mr. Mosler came orig- 
inally from Cincinnati, and made his 
first mark as a correspondent for the 
Harpers during the civil war. At its 
close he went to Paris, became a pupil 
of Hébert’s, and has lived there almost 











‘*Orpheus.”’ 


From the painting by Moreau. 
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'\A Visit to the Hospital.” 


From the painting by Jean Geoffroy. 


continuously since. Some ten years ago 
he visited America, and heid a success- 
ful exhibition of his work ; but latterly 
few of his paintings have been seen 
here, and public attention has been 
more or less drawn away from him by 
the rising of newer stars. The ‘‘ Prodi- 
gal’s Return’’ was exhibited at the Salon 
of 1879, and was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the Luxembourg. 

Five other pictures that hang in this 
famous gallery are reproduced on pages 


455 to 459. Our engravings are mace 
from the fine photographs taken from 
the original paintings by Neurdein, the 
Parisian photographer. 


A LESSON FROM JAPAN. 

IN the cities of Japan, the most fragile 
and delicate wood carvings are frequently 
exposed on the outer walls of the houses; 
and it isaconstant marvel to travelers to 
see that they are never mutilated by pas- 
sers by. In Cleveland, Ohio, when some 
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‘A Difficult Question.” 
From the painting by Kaehl, 


finely carved stone posts were set along 
the sidewalk of one of the best residence 
streets, they were wantonly broken and 
destroyed by hoodlums. 

Professor Morse quoted these facts in 
an address recently delivered at Vassar, 
and drew from them a moral not very 
complimentary to our vaunted super- 
iority in civilization. They are cer- 
tainly calculated to cause a momentary 
ruffling of our self complacency. They 


bid us pause in our boasts of material 
power and prosperity, of aggregated 
wealth, of scientific achievement, long 
enough to admit that in appreciation of 
art, in love of the things that give 
sweetness and light to life, we are, as a 
nation, far behind the despised orientals. 

It is one of the many evils whose one 
great remedy is education. Speaking 
collectively, we are today almost wholly 
untaught in subjects whose rudiments, 














'*The Gleaner.’’ 


From the painting by Jules Breton, 
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at least, are familiar to every child in 
Japan. We do not care for beauty, be- 
cause we are not taught to appreciate it 
—beauty in our dwellings, in our cities, 
in our daily lives and all their surround- 
ings. Wemiss much that would make 
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among living artists of eminence, two 
more strongly contrasting types than 
those whose portraits are given on this 
page and on page 452. At seventy seven 
Sir John Gilbert is one of the oldest 
painters whose brushes are still in active 


Sir John Gilbert. 
From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


life more worth living, much that would 
react upon our inner selves and set a 
gentler and higher standard of refine- 
ment in our mutual relations. 

It is not an intrinsic and perennial 
necessity that our civilization should 
forever be the turbulent, violent, 
‘hustling ’’ thing it now is. We can 
and should be educated to know better. 


TWO CONTRASTING FIGURES. 
Ir would scarcely be possible to name, 


service. He is almost the dean of the 
Royal Academy— though there is one 
fanious member, Thomas Sidney Cooper, 
a round dozen years older still. He 
represents the traditions of the British 
school of historical painting—severe, 
grandiose, and, be it added, old fash- 
ioned. The young painter from Hol- 
land, on the other hand, is essentially 
modern, daring, catchy, fiz de siecle. 
His art is the last expression of the 
Paris of today. 

















A HIDDEN TREASURE. 


1G II. 

To think there are men who can know her, Oh, how can they fail to discover 
And never fall down at her feet ! A girlhood so sweet and divine? 
To think there are men who can show her I wonder the world does not love her 
No sign as they pass on the street ! As I do—that sweetheart of mine ! 





III. EN. 
Ah, why was I keener and wiser Should I boast if I had the king’s treasure, 
Than all of the dull human crowd? And beggars and thieves all the rest ? 
There are some, it may be, who despise her— Should I flaunt it abroad for my pleasure, 
But hush; I'll not breathe it aloud ! Or hide it more close in my breast ? 


Harry Romai:te. 














THE DIAMOND KING. 


Cecil John Rhodes, Premier of Cape Colony, and head of the great corporation that 
controls the world’s diamond market—The vast empire he ts building 
in South Africa. 


By W. Freeman Day. 


EFORE the history of the present 
generation is fully written, it is 
probable that Cecil John Rhodes will be 
much more widely recognized than he is 


seem to have fully taken the measure of 
his personality. 

In that wide and virgin region he is 
the head and front of a movement that 





Cecil John Rhodes. 


today as one of the great men of his 
time. There are various kinds of great- 
ness. Mr. Rhodes’ is that which most 
men would say is the supreme type— 
the greatness that leaves its mark on 
history, that moves the destinies of vast 
territories and of important races. It 
is because the older civilizations have 
scarcely realized the scale on which Mr. 
Rhodes is building an English speaking 
empire in South Africa that they do not 


recalls the marvelous story of the con- 
quest of ourown great West. Ten years 
ago, in the ‘‘booming’’ young city of 
Kimberley, Mr. Rhodes stood before a 
map of Africa, and drew his finger 
around the heart of the continent—its 
richest territory, stretching from the 
Cape of Good Hope northward to the 
great lakes—and said: 

** All that shall be English ! 
my dream.’’ 


That is 











THE DIAMOND KING. 


It is strange that this man of iron 
—he isa stalwart giant, over six feet 
tall, and very broad and muscular—first 
went to Africa for his health. His father 
was an English clergyman, vicar of the 
little midland country town of Bishop 
Stortford, where Cecil was born July 5, 
1853, the fourth of seven sons. As a 
boy, his lungs were delicate. At six- 
teen he was sent out to Natal, where his 
eldest brother, Herbert Rhodes, had a 
farm, the family doctor fearing tliat the 
moist climate of England would prove 
fatal to him. 

When the ‘‘rush’’ to the diamond 
country began, Herbert and Cecil Rhodes 
joined it, taking with them all the Kaffirs 
on their farm, and gecuring a mining 
claim for every one of them. Without 
making any remarkable strike, their ven- 
ture was successful. As soon as he could 
find time, Cecil Rhodes went back to 
England and matriculated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford; but the climate still proved 
dangerous to him, and he returned to 
Kimberley and his diamond claims. 
There he gradually worked his way to 
moderate wealth, and some fourteen 
years ago became president of the De 
Beers company, which owned the most 
profitable mine in South Africa. 

He did not stop at this. He aimed at 
controlling the entire output of the glit- 
tering gems which rival companies were 
then pouring into the market in reck- 
less and ruinous competition. It took 
Mr. Rhodes nine years to accomplish his 
purpose, and to organize one of the 
greatest of existing trusts. In 1889 his 
company had swallowed all the others, 
and became the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, with a capital of nearly $20,000- 
000, and a yearly production of diamonds 
worth about $15,000,000 — practically 
the world’s entire supply. 

By this time Mr. Rhodes had gained 
wealth, vast wealth; but wealth was not 
the aim of his life. ‘* To him,’’ one of his 
biographers has said, ‘‘ money is but the 
means to an end. He would no more 
dream of hoarding it for its own sake 
than a party leader would hoard the 
votes of his followers.’’ It was before 
this that he had stretched his hand covet- 
ously out over the mapof Africa. Mean- 
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while he had made another flying visit 
to England, to take his degree at Ox- 
ford, and had entered colonial politics. 

He was first elected to the Cape House 
of Assembly in 1883, and soon after- 
ward he took office as treasurer general. 
General Gordon, who had been associ- 
ated with Rhodes in a mission to Basuto- 
land, offered to take him on his perilous 
mission to Khartoum, but the sugges- 
tion was declined. Four years ago 
Rhodes became prime minister of the 
colony ; and then all his wealth and in- 
fluence were bent to the prosecution of 
his schemes of territorial expansion. 
Subsequent events—the dickerings with 
Portugal and Germany, the occupation 
of the vast territories whence Solomon 
drew his ‘‘ gold of Ophir,’’ and most re- 
cently the war of conquest waged 
against the Matabeles—all these have 
been moves in Mr. Rhodes’ game, in 
which his instrument has been the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company, and his 
goal—who_ shall say? Who knows 
whether his ideal is a federated system 
of colonies like Canada, or a great inde- 
pendent republic like Canada’s southern 
neighbor ? 

Loyal or disloyal to his political ties 
with the country of his birth, Mr. 
Rhodes is intensely loyal to the race 
from which he sprang. He isa devout 
believer in the magnificent destiny of 
the English speaking nations. He be- 
lieves that the future of civilization is 
with them; that to them the world 
should belong, and will belong if they 
will stretch out their hand to grasp it. 
That is his faith,and it is a faith to which 
he is not slow to give practical expres- 
sion. The English are God's chosen peo- 
ple ; their enemies are God's enemies,and 
deserve no better fate than to be rooted 
out. Woe to the natives, woe to the Por- 
tuguese of Africa, that dare to stand in 
Mr. Rhodes’ path! : 

There is a dark side to the story of 
conquest that has been vividly painted 
by Henry Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere 
does not approve of Mr. Rhodes and the 
South Africa Company. The clever 
radical politician cares, or pretends to 
care, for nothing beyond the island fron- 
tiers of England. He will admit no svm- 
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pathy for the pioneers who are staking 
out new empires beyond the oceans ; he 
sees in them only a selfish lust of gold 
and land He does not hesitate to ex- 
press decided views about the Diamond 
King and his projects. Mr. Rhodeg’ 
opinion of Mr. Labouchere is not on 
record. 

During Mr. Rhodes’ association with 
General Gordon, there arose a some- 
what warm discussion between these two 


remarkable men over some proposition 
that the soldier had made. In the 
course of the dispute Gordon remarked: 

‘* You are one of those men who never 
approve of anything you don’t organize 
yourself. ”’ 

Rhodes reflected for aninstant. ‘‘I’m 
inclined to think you’re right,’’ he said 
then ; and indeed Gordon’s phrase was a 
good characterization of this original, 
self reliant, forceful leader of men. 





UM SORRY.” 


THERE is much that makes me sorry as I journey down earth’s way, 
And I seem to see more pathos in poor human lives each day. 

I’m sorry for the strong, brave men who shield the weak from harm, 
But who in their own troubled hour find no protecting arm. 


I’m sorry for the victors who have earned success, to stand 

As targets for the arrows shot by envious failure’s hand ; 

And I’m sorry for the generous hearts who freely shared their wine, 
But drink alone the gall of tears in fortune’s drear decline. 


I’m sorry for the souls who build their own fame’s funeral pyre, 
Derided by the scornful throng, like ice deriding fire ; 

And I’m sorry for the conquering ones who know not sin’s defeat, 
But daily tread down fierce desire ’ucath scorched and bleeding feet. 


I’m sorry for the anguished hearts that break with passion’s strain, 
3ut I’m sorrier for the poor starved souls that never know love’s pain, 
Who hunger on through barren years, not tasting joys they crave ; 
For sadder far is such a lot than weeping o’er a grave. 


I’m sorry for the souls that come unwelcomed into birth ; 

I’m sorry for the unloved old who cumber up the earth ; 

I’m sorry for the suffering poor in life’s great maelstrom hurled ;— 
In truth I’m sorry for them all who make this toiling world. 


But underneath whate’er seems sad and is not understood 

I know there lies, hid from our sight, a mighty germ of good ; 
And this belief stands close by me, my sermon, motto, text— 
The sorriest things in this life will seem grandest in the next. 


LElla Wheeler Wilcox. 














CORONA OF THE NANTAHALAS.* 


By Louis Pendleton. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED. 

INTO the wild forests of the Nantahala moun- 
tains, in North Carolina, comes Henry Summer- 
field, a young man of independent means, who 
dabbles in literature and journalism, and is 
traveling as the correspondent of a metropolitan 
newspaper. At Lonelv Cove, high up among the 
loftiest summits, he finds the solitary home of 
Gideon Mcl.eod, where he is hospitably enter- 
tained. 

At this lonely spot, fifteen miles from other 
habitation, McLeod lives with his wife, his son 
Dan, who is a deaf mute, and his adopted daugh- 
ter, whose name is Corona, but whom the 
McLeods call Anna. The girl's story is a very 
strange one. She was brought into the forest 
close to Gideon McLeod’s cabin by a stranger, 
evidently a madman, who had killed his horse 
and was in the act of killing the girl—at that 
time a baby—when a bullet from McLeod’s rifle 
stopped him. The mountaineer took the child to 
his home, and brought her up. Her only 
schooling was such as she could get from the 
McLeods, and the more fruitful teaching she 
received from a schoolmaster who spent two 
summer vacations in the Nantahalas. 

Atthe schoolmaster’s death he bequeathed to 
Corona his little library, consisting almost en- 
tirely of translations of the Greek and Latin 
classics ; and on these books the gir] fed her mind 
as she grew to womanhood. In her lonely home, 
utterly shut off from the great world, she knew 
almost nothing of latter day civilization. She 
dressed in flowing robes fashioned after the 
pictures in her books. With Dan as her devoted 
companion, she roamed the forests and mountains 
—which she called by such names as Helicon and 
Parnassus—ever expecting that the nymphs and 
dryads of whom she had read might reveal them- 
selves to her. 

To Corona—now a girl of nineteen, fair of face 
and gentle and pure of mind—the coming of 
Summerfield wasarevelation. She was intensely 
interested in what he told her of the modern 
world ; and her interest seemed to extend to the 
young man himself. As he rode away from 
Lonely Cove she shed tears. Dan, the half 
witted mute, saw her grief, and hurried after the 
traveler. Summerfield had not ridden far down 
the valley when a lasso was thrown over his 
—— and he was suddenly pulled from his 
lorse. 


V.. 

N the act of bounding to his feet, Sum- 
merfield was borne down again. A tall, 
muscular man sprang upon him with the 

agility of acat. With his knees upon Sum- 
merfield’s breast, the assailant threw his 
body toward the feet, quickly slipping a 
noose around them and binding them to- 
gether. Thus was the traveler so securely 
bound that he could move neither hand nor 
foot, before he saw the face of his captor. 


* This story began in the July number of MUNsey’s MaGAZzine. 
_ or from the publishers. 


of any newsdealer 


‘ What does this mean ?”’ he cried fiercely, 
as he recognized the deaf mute. 

Dan saw that his prisoner’s lips were 
moving, but did not trouble himself further 
than to see that the knots were securely 
tied. A moment later he was off to secure 
the straying horse. Returning shortly, he 
lifted his struggling captive upon the an- 
imal’s back, and strapped him there. 

In his fury Summerfield made use of the 
most fiery invective, railing at the deaf 
mute just as though he heard it all; he was 
an idiot, a madman, a robber, an assassin— 
all these with qualifying adjectives of an 
expressive and explosive kind. But Dan 
gave no sign, and walked steadily forward 
through the forest, the bridle over his arm. 

Realizing that he might as well talk to a 
stone, Summerfield at last bottled up his 
wrath and was silent. Anon his anger 
cooled, and anxiety succeeded. What was 
to be done with him? ‘This could not be 
mere sport on Dan’s part; he must have 
been incited to it. Could Corona know? 
Assuredly not. Was it, then, McLeod? 
Was he waiting at an appointed spot, and 
would they murder him for the sake of his 
horse and what money he might have? 

A prey to such misgivings, Summerfield 
forgot how uncomfortable was his position. 
Though absorbed in reflecting upon the 
probable outcome of his captivity, he did 
not fail to note that the deaf mute led the 
horse away from the path and over a wind- 
ing route through the forest, halting only 
after almost an hour’s tramp. 

The stopping place was not familiar to 
Summerfield. The mountain side rose al- 
most perpendicularly at this point, and in 
the rocky wall the captive’s anxious eye 
descried a small opening, perhaps the mouth 
of acave. There was indeed an opening, 
but the cramped chamber within, of some 
fifteen by thirty feet, was rather a niche in 
the wall than a cave. 

The spot was one well known to Corona 
and Dan. Years before, the rocky chamber 
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had been a favorite playhouse with them. 
Later on, it had been classically entitled the 
cave of Calypso. 

The opening was fringed with vines, and 
was larger thanit looked. When Dan lifted 
the burden from the back of the horse and 
shouldered it, he was able to enter the cave 
without stooping. The rocky, uneven floor 
of the dim interior was softened in one cor- 
ner by a pile of dead leaves. Here the un- 
resisting form of Summerfield was gently 
deposited, and a few moments later the 
amazed young man was left to his own 
thoughts and conjectures. 


VI. 


By this time it was near the hour of noon, 
but the sun had set before Summerfield was 
disturbed. As the time wore away, his 
amazement was intensified. Try as he 
might, he could invent no reasonable ex- 
planation of the situation. If his detention 
meant murder and robbery, why should 
there be such delay? He asked himself this 
question again and again, and the long hours 
and deep silence only emphasized the prob- 
lem, while bringing no solution. Once or 
twice during the afternoon he thought he 
heard stealthy footsteps. Once he was con- 
vinced that a shadow darkened the vine 
clad doorway, that some one stood there for 
an instant looking at him; but he lay with 
his feet toward the inner wall of the cave, 
and before he could twist his head about 
and direct his glance to the opening, the 
shadow was gone. 

Shortly after sundown the deaf mute ap- 
peared and offered him food—with a face 
very serious, almost remorseful. Summier- 
field scowled threateningly, and motioned 
the offered refreshment away. But Dan 
refused to remove it, and seemed to be 
stricken with compunction. Hesitating a 
moment, he took up another mouthful ona 
fork, and put it to the captive’s lips. 

Summerfield had eaten nothing since 
breakfast, and was very hungry. As the 
grateful odor of fried venison again entered 
his nostrils, involuntarily his lips relaxed. 
After all, why not eat and be comfortable 
while waiting to know his fate? Dan 
smiled with all the delight of a successful 
child, continuing to ply the fork, and when 
the prisoner’s hunger was appeased, he 
took his leave, apparently well satisfied 
with himself. 

Summerfield had spent the afternoon in 
multiplying vain conjectures as to the 
meaning of his captivity, and in struggling 
to loosen his bonds, by turns. He now did 
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neither, being weary of both. Comforted 
by the food, he lay quite still, and soon fell 
asleep. The morning light had entered the 
doorway when he awoke, and he then lay 
for hours, as it seemed to him, awaiting the 
next visit of his jailer, meanwhile listening 
with impatience rather than pleasure to the 
twitter of the early birds and the soft sigh 
of the breeze in the trees outside. 

At last he heard footsteps near the open- 
ing, and voices. Who was that speaking? 
A woman? Yes, it was Corona! She, then, 
knew of his capture—had caused it, per- 
haps. Summerfield’s face flushed and his 
heart beat violently—with indignation, or 
was it with pleasure? Corona loved him— 
she wished him to stay ; this could be the 
only explanation. The modern Odysseus 
was a prisoner in the cave of Calypso, and 
Calypso herself was coming—by her spells 
and her love to lure him to stay. If, then, 
she willed it with such passionate determin- 
ation, with such forgetfulness of the cus- 
toms of mankind, why should he not be per- 
suaded to stay—for atime, if not for the 
full seven years? 

As soon as Dan had deposited his burden 
in the cave and secreted the horse, he ran 
to the spot where he had left Corona weep- 
ing on the grass. Finding no trace of her, 
he looked for her at the farm house, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. Immediately 
returning to the forest, Dan sought her in 
one after another of their favorite haunts, in 
vain. He even climbed Helicon, and then 
Parnassus. By this time it was mid after- 
noon; he was weary and hungry, and con- 
cluding that he had missed her, he returned 
home. 

Inquiring of his mother by signs, he 
learned that Corona had just come in from 
the woods after an absence of five or six 
hours, that she complained of being ill, and 
had retired to her room without eating. 
Seeking her there forthwith, he found the 
door shut and fastened from within, and 
there was no response to his knock. 

Gideon McLeod received little assistance 
from Dan during the remainder of that 
afternoon. ‘The thought of what he had 
done weighed upon him, and half an hour’s 
pursuit of quiet labor was as much as he 
could bear at a time. Twice he dropped his 
hoe and ran to the cave in order to see how 
the captive fared; more often still, he re- 
turned to the house in the hope of finding 
his beloved playmate visible. And when 
supper had been cooked and served, he sur- 
reptitiously carried off a plateful to the cave, 
as above described. 

Nothing more was seen of Corona till 
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next morning, when she came forth, a little 
pale, but otherwise unaltered. As soon as 
breakfast was disposed of, she placed her 
spinning wheel on the porch and worked 
with an eagerness suggesting desperation. 
Dan seated himself on the steps in the direct 
line of her vision, and from time to time en- 
deavored to engage her attention. But she 
had no glances for him today. At length he 
went and stood by her, making signs. Did 
she not want to walk with him in the woods? 
Did she not wish to visit once again the 
cave of Calypso ? 

‘* Not now,’’ she said. ‘‘Go away, Dan.”’ 

But he persisted. If she only knew what 
he had there to show her, she would come. 
He had a great surprise in store for her. 
What was it? He would not tell; she must 
guess. She would be sorry if she did not go 
and see it. And at last the girl rose and 
followed him through the thick woods to 
the cave. 

‘““Have you Io and Atalanta shut up 
there??? Corona asked aloud, forgetting to 
make signs. ‘‘I have not seen them this 
morning.” 

This was just as they arrived, and these 
were the words partly overheard by Sum- 
merfield. Dan shook his head, with an im- 
portant smile, as the inquiry was duly 
communicated to him, and motioned his 
companion to enter. Leaning forward to 
look through the doorway, Corona drew 
back hastily as she saw the indistinct out- 
line of aman lying on the ground. 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ signed Dan, and en- 
tered first. 

Corona followed, but with great hesita- 
tion. Her eyes were not yet accustomed to 
the dim light, and she neither saw Sum- 
merfield’s bonds nor recognized his face. 

‘‘What can this mean?” she cried aloud. 

‘“Good morning, Miss Corona!’’ said 
Summerfield, with affected gaiety. 

The girl started at the sound of that fa- 
miliar voice, and looked at Dan almost in 
terror. One instant of uncertainty, and she. 
stepped quickly and stooped over the form 
of the captive, recognizing his face and 
perceiving his helpless condition all at 
once. Summerfield saw amazement, con- 
cern, fear, written in every line of her face, 
and his heart smote him for having so cruelly 
misjudged her. 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed,’’ he said gently. ‘‘I 
am all right. The experience has been 
rather uncomfortable, but there are no bones 
broken.”’ 

‘“How came you here?’’ asked Corona 
excitedly. ‘‘I thought you were many 
miles away.”’ 


‘“‘ Hvidently I did not walk,” he answered 
with a laugh, struggling a little within the 
folds of the rope. 

“‘ Who has done this?’’ exclaimed the 
girl, her eyes aflame. 

““Your playful cousin there,’’ was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ As I rode away yesterday, absorbed 
in thought, he threw a lasso over me, jerked 
me from the saddle, and jumped on me. 
Before I realized what was going on, he 
had slipped another noose over my feet and 
had me secure. He then put me on my 
horse, and brought me to this place—for 
what purpose, I have as yet been wholly 
unable to guess.’’ 

Corona rose slowly to her feet, directing 
a fiery glance at Dan, before which he 
quailed. 

‘‘And you did that!”’ she said, a look of 
mingled grief, anger, and horror on her 
face. ‘‘ Who would have believed there was 
such wickedness in your heart ? No wonder 
the gods decreed that you should be deaf 
and dumb.”’ 

Recollecting that he could not compre- 
hend her spoken words, she began to ad- 
dress Dan by signs: 

‘“What could have made you do this 
frightful thing? What evil influence has 
possessed you ?”’ she said, in substance. 

“It was all for you,’’ indicated the un- 
happy deaf mute by means of his rapid 
signs and gestures. ‘‘I saw you fall on the 
ground and weep after he had gone. I 
thought you wanted him to stay, but he 
would not, and so I ” 

Corona turned away, and his silent speech 
was cut off. The blood had rushed turbu- 
lently to her face, spreading from neck to 
brow; now it as suddenly receded, leaving 
her alarmingly pale. For an instant her 
body seemed to sway, as though she would 
fall; but she recovered suddenly and turned 
again to Dan. 

‘*Untie him!’’ she said, and her gesture 
denoted an imperious command. 

She had spoken aloud, not by signs, but 
the deaf mute had read her face and com- 
prehended fully. He started, as though 
from a sudden and unexpected blow, and 
bounded forward to do her bidding. The 
blade of a knife gleamed in the dim light, 
and the ropes were soon cut. 

‘““Now fetch his horse,’’ commanded 
Corona, this time by signs, and Dan hurried 
from the cave. 

Summerfield gathered himself up stiffly, 
and followed the girl through the vine clad 
doorway into the open air. 

*‘I know not what to say,’’ she faltered 
with downcast eyes. ‘‘ Such an outrage—’”’ 
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‘*Do not speak of it,’’ the young man in- 
terrupted kindly. 

‘*My uncle will be most deeply mortified 
—as I am,’’ she pursued. ‘‘ He knew noth- 
ing, nor did I, till now. We beg of you to 
accept our apology, and ask you to remem- 
ber that this poor Dan is only a child as to 
his mind, and is truly not responsible for 
his acts.”’ 

‘‘T am quite aware of it—I have seen it,’’ 
was the considerate reply. 

Dan now appeared, leading the horse. 
Delivering the bridle to Summerfield, he 
turned away, asad, perplexed look on his 
face. 

**And now I will ask you to mount and 
ride away at once,’’ continued the girl 
bravely, ‘‘so that my uncle will not know 
of this at all. It would grieve him to the 


heart. Good by! All our good wishes go’ 


with you, although you leave us unhappy— 
grieved for this terrible thing that has 
occurred.”’ 

He pitied her in her mortification. She 
looked very sad and very beautiful; he al- 
most believed that he loved her. 

‘*May I come—may I come again?’’ he 
asked ardently. 

“Tf you wish it,’’ she replied, in a low 
voice, and with averted face. 

Admiration for her came suddenly over 
him ina great wave. He felt touched be- 
yond expression; and yet, even in that 
generous moment, a theatrical impulse 
which sometimes moved him, rose to the 
surface. He felt irresistibly impelled to 
seize her hand, to bend low and press his 
lips upon it. 

‘*The memory of Corona will live with 
me forever! ’’ he said, with a touch of real 
passion. 

She drew her hand quickly away. ‘‘ Wait 
until you return,’’ she said. 

Then he leaped on his horse, lifted his 
hat to her, and was gone. 

When the sound of his horse’s hoofs was 
no longer heard, Corona turned toward 
Dan, who stood apart and seemed afraid to 
look directly at her, shame and perplexity 
written on his face. However, he now per- 
ceived that she beckoned him, and he tiin- 
idly approached. She seated herself on a 
stone, and bade him do likewise. 

‘*My poor Dan,’’ she said aloud, as he 
obeyed. For a time she spoke no more, 
looking along the path Summerfield had 
taken. 

“And you did all that for me,’’ she 
mused at last, looking at Dan again. ‘‘ You 
meant to please me, but you have broken 
my heart, poor boy.’’ 


Then all at once she put her atms round 
his neck, rested her head on his shoulder, 
and wept as the desolate weep. 


VII. 


THE winter season was over at Asheville, 
and the summer season had not yet begun. 
The long veranda of the Battery Park Hotel 
was almost deserted; scarcely an eye was 
left that cared to dwell on the wide pros- 
pect—the scattered town below, the rolling 
valley beyond, and the blue mountains 
against the horizon. ‘The only persons en- 
joying the ubiquitous rocking chair were 
two young men, who were more than half 
persuaded to stretch their legs over the bal- 
ustrade. Why not? It was so comfortable, 
and there was no one in sight likely to be 
shocked. ‘There seemed to be an end, now, 
of that incessant tramping back and forth of 
ladies who had nothing in the world to do 
but to seek an appetite for dinner. 

‘‘When do you go away, Summerfield ?”’ 

“Tomorrow. And you?’’ 

‘“As soon as I can get everything ready 
for camping.”’ 

The last speaker was a man of perhaps a 
little more than thirty—half a dozen years 
older than Henry Summerfield. In many re- 
spects the two were contrasting types. Ed- 
ward Darnell’s clothes did not fit well, nor 
were they new, and although his features 
were good,and there was evidence ofstrength 
in his serious face, noone would have called 
him handsome. He bore the air of one 
who had given over play for work. His 
dark hair and eyes emphasized the pallor of 
his rather thin face, and, although it was 
not possible to detect the odor of the tra- 
ditional midnight oil, there was about him 
an unmistakable air of the student. 

““You don’t mean to say that you expect 
to camp all alone another summer ?”’ asked 
Summerfield, with an air of concern which 
was hardly genuine. 

‘*T did it in the Yellowstone last summer 
without disaster, and why not here ?’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘These North Carolina moun- 
tains,’’? Darnell continued, ‘‘ are remarkable 
for being forest clothed up to the top, al- 
though so very high—the highest land 
east of the Rockies, in fact. I want to give 
a special study to the flora of these high al- 
titudes.”’ 

“Tf I were you, then, I’d choose the 
Nantahalas, rather than the Smokies or 
Unakas,’’ said Summerfield. ‘‘ Really, they 
are wonderful. And, besides, that’s where 
I met that remarkable girl,’’ he added in an 
even tone. 
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“JT had been thinking of Mount Mit- 
chell,’’ Darnell continued, passing over his 
friend’s last remark. ‘‘I don’t quite know 
where the Nantahalas are. They are not 
visible from this point.” 

Summerfield said he fancied they were 
about a hundred miles to the southwest. 
“But how are you able to manage this 
camping of yours?’ he asked a few mo- 
ments later. ‘‘ Where do you get anything 
to eat?” 

“Simple enough. I carry a pot and a 
supply of steam cooked oatmeal. Then, 
too, you really have no idea what a public 
benefactor was the inventor of canned 
goods,’’ Darnell went on, smiling and 
almost enthusiastic. ‘‘ I have my gun along, 
and occasionally I take the trouble to kiil 
and cook a woodcock, or something else 
not always as nice. I eat when hungry, 
drink when thirsty, sleep when weary—the 
most independent life in the world, I assure 
you. I can’t lay claim to the gipsy’s blood, 
but I dote on the gipsy s way of life.’’ 

“But how dull it must be !”’ 

““No time for that when a man is collect- 
ing, classifying, and cataloguing  speci- 
mens.”’ 

‘*But you can’t work all the time.” 

“Certainly not. Of course I carry a few 
of my favorite books, and now and then 
I condescend to read a novel. I even read 
your sketches occasionally.”’ 

‘“You don’t say!’’ Summerfield laughed 
heartily. ‘‘ But, after all, you must often be 
desperately lonely.’’ 

‘* Ah, there you say true’’—with a half 
sigh. ‘‘Butthen I ama lonely man in the 
city, you know. I have nothing but my 
lectures at the Academy and my books.’ 

‘“Whata dry life! By the way, has that 
rich cousin of yours made any further 
efforts to introduce you into society ?” 

‘“‘She mentioned it again last fall, but I 
backed out as usual. I don't care for fine 
ladies. I don’t know much about either, 
but I prefer the working girl.”’ 

‘*The kind who stands behind a counter 
and says that one color is more becoming 
‘than what’ another is for a light com- 
plexion, and who informs you that she has 
a sister ‘Alus’ also in business, and that if 
their father ‘had of’ known how to hold 
on to his money they would all now be 
driving in a ‘copé,’ instead of—et cetera, 
et cetera.’’ 

“You mustn’t go into particulars. That 
is the way to spoil the best of theories,” 
said Darnell, smiling. ‘‘I mean the work- 
ing girl in the abstract. I prefer her be- 


cause, to my mind, she is more in the order 
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of creation, She does something for others 
—something of use to her neighbors—while 
the fine lady lives only for herself. I ad- 
mit, of course, that where the working girl 
does not love her work, the one is as selfish 
as the other.’’ 

‘‘But how do you dispose of the advan- 
tages of culture and Te 

‘*True education is a great thing for any 
one, especially if he be caught young. But 
the varnish called cultivation will not im- 
prove a shallow mind or refine a selfish soul. 
I prefer strong natures, wherever found.” 

‘‘Darnell, you ought to meet that girl I 
saw last summer.’’ 

‘“Who is she?” 

Summerfield’s answer was a brief recital 
of the incidents told in the preceding chap- 
ters. ‘‘ What do you think of the story ?’’ 
he asked when he had finished. 

“Tt is certainly remarkable. You have 
never communicated with her since ?”’ 

‘“No. I thought once or twice of send- 
ing her a copy of my last novel, of which 
she was the inspiration, but decided not to. 
I believe I should have gone back myself 
long before this if I had dared. It seemed 
wiser to stay away; she is too fascinating. 
I am not ready to marry yet, and, if I were, 
she is hardly the kind of girl to introduce 
to one’s friends.’’ 

‘‘She is worth a hundred of the conven- 
tional girl, if your report is at all accurate,”’ 
said Darnell positively. 

‘‘No doubt she is—ina way. But society’s 
ways are different. She’d interest you, 
Darnell, Iam sure ; and there would be no 
risk in your going. You are such a cold, 
phlegmatic fellow, that there would be no 
danger of your falling in love, and 

“And as I am not good looking, there 
would be no danger of her falling in love 
with me, eh?’ Darnell replied dryly. 

“You know I did not mean to say that.’’ 

“It is true, however, and it is possible 
that I may adopt your suggestion. I can 
doubtless find the same specimens on the 
peaks of the Nantahalas as on Mount Mit- 
chell, and there’ seems no real reason why 
I should not follow your trail.’’ 








VIII. 


CorONA waited in vain through the long 
weeks and months of the summer and 
autumn. Summerfield did not come back, 
and sent no word. Many a time the girl 
visited the spring where he had first en- 
tered her life, and lingered there, vaguely 
hoping to hear his horse’s hoof strokes on 
the flinty path—lingered long and drearily, 
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falling prone upon the ground at last be- 
fore the oppression of her disappointment 
and grief. She had little idea of the long 
distances, of the hindrances that might pre- 
vent, and had really expected him to re- 
turn, believing implicitly all he had said. 
She had learned many things about the 
outside world during the few days he was 
with her, but she had not learned enough. 

The spot became hateful at last, and she 
went there no more; but on Helicon and 
the other heights which they had visited 
together, on the banks of the Simois, and 
in the cave of Calypso, she still thought of 
him. After some weeks, in the intervals 
between weaving, spinning, and other work, 
she went back to her books, especially her 
poets, with renewed affection and absorp- 
tion. She had felt the pangs of a great dis- 
appointment, and now understood the feel- 
ings of Ariadne, of Medea, of Calypso, of 
Dido, of Cleopatra, and Ophelia, as never 
before. 

Still later, though scarcely less sad, 
Corona found a certain relief in giving ex- 
pression to her troubled thoughts in spoken 
words. As she wandered alone through 
the wild woods, or sat upon the loftiest 
point of Helicon or Olympus and looked out 
over the vast, hazy blue sea of mountains,she 
now and then fell into a measured recitation 
of her griefs, her thoughts, her hopes. It 
did not occur to her that she spoke in 
rhythm; the voices of the ancient bards 
forever haunted her mind, and, had she 
thought of the matter, their mode of speech 
would have seemed to her more natural and 
fitting than prose for these melancholy so- 
liloquies. She was observant and reflect- 
ive enough, however, to become aware that 
this habit of measured soliloquy was growing 
on her, and she wondered if she were the 
victim of a peculiar form of madness. 

One afternoon early in the fall, during a 
dearth of rain, a bit of burning wadding fell 
from Gideon MclLeod’s gun as he shot at a 
deer; an occurrence by no means uncommon, 
but this time the burning wadding fell into 
a bed of very dry leaves, and the hunter had 
barely reached his own gate when he be- 
came aware that the forest was on fire. An 
hour later the flames were spreading so 
rapidly that he was alarmed, and taking 
Dan, he went to fight the fire from his 
fences. Corona soon followed, attracted by 
the glorious blaze which here and there 
ran up on the oozing sap tothe tops of some 
of the tallest trees. Instructing her to call 
out if the fire came too near, Gideon Mc- 
Leod took Dan and followed the line of 
fencing farther on. 
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Luckily what wind there was did tiot 
blow that way—the real danger was at a 
point some distance off—for Corona soon 
forgot the fence, and lost herself in watch- 
ing the dusky, curling shapes among the 
smoke wreathed tree tops and the leaping 
fires beneath. 

Scorched by the flames, blackened with 
smoke, and weary from their long and hard 
fought combat with the threatening fire, 
father and son returned at last to find the 
girl standing where they had left her. They 
broke in rudely upon her dream, telling of 
their labors, and then the three walked 
slowly homeward. At the gate Corona 
paused, loath to go within, and the others 
left her there. The night appeared brilliant 
and beautiful beyond all telling ; the stars 
rained fire upon her—she was illuminated— 
lifted up. Teeming fancies, crowding images, 
filled her mind. When she did go within, 
the flaming panorama witnessed in the dark 
woods went with her, and the thought oc- 
curred to her that if Summerfield had seen 
it he would have written about it in his 
book. It was this suggestion which ended 
in her spreading paper before her and be- 
ginning to write. 

Once begun, the habit grew on her, and 
almost every day Corona wrote something 
in a little blank book left behind by the 
schoolmaster. From this beginning of a 
simple description of the forest fire, she ad- 
vanced toward the mock fantastic and 
poetical fancies, everywhere colored by the 
pagan atmosphere in which she had grown 
up. What the birds said to each other, 
what the river said to the mountain, the 
nlyriad murmurings of the forest from day 
to day, the beat of the geitle rain on the 
glad leaves, the language of the clouds, of 
the stars, the soft coo of the doves who 
knew that her heart was torn, the harsh 
laugh of the crows who knew it, too, the 
friendly sympathy of the wood and water 
nymphs, of whom she still dreained, the in- 
difference of fauns and satyrs, the mystery, 
the beauty, the sadness, the joy, of the vast, 
illimitable world of nature. 

Once, forgetful of her uncle’s warning 
that the place was unsafe even while it was 
day, Covona wandered into the pathless 
forest on the far side of Parnassus. Dan 
was busy and could not go, so she called 
the deer and started off, Io and Atalanta 
trotting contentedly at her heels. As the 
way became precipitous and difficult, her 
pets strayed off, feeding, and she ascended 
to the top alone, remaining there an un- 
marked length of time absorbed in contem- 
plating a grand prospect of unknown peaks 
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wreathed in smoky blue, of wide interven- 
ing valleys traversed by slender, shining 
streams, and of shifting white mists which 
here and there swam low between the piney 
walls of long, deep glens. 

Descending into the great forests again, 
she came upon a huge old tulip tree with a 
small hollow at its center on a level with 
the ground, evidently at one time the den 
of some animal, for the rotting protuber- 
ances were all worn smoothly away. Its 
height would not permit standing erect, but 
Corona calculated that two, perhaps three, 
persons could sit comfortably within the 
hollow, should shelter irom a storm be de- 
sired at any time. 

She would show this to Dan without 
delay, and should a rain cloud descend upon 
them while in this neighborhood, they 
could henceforth find refuge here. It was 
while she thought of this that she missed 
the deer. Detecting a faint sound of howl- 
ing in the distance, she remembered her 
uncle’s warning and feared the worst. 

In a few minutes fleet footed Atalanta 
bounded through some neighboring laurel 
bushes and leaped madly forward. At 
sight of Corona, and at the sound of her 
voice, the frightened hind halted and came 
to her, panting and trembling. Io followed 
in another moment. The howling had now 
grown loud and fierce, and the pursuers 
were close at hand. Corona had barely 
had time to push the terrified but obedient 
young deer into the hollow of the tree, and 
follow them, when half a dozen wolves burst 
through the laurel and halted snarling be- 
fore the tree. 

As if fully aware of the helplessness of 
their prey, two of the foremost beasts sprang 
half way into the hollow, and, sinking their 
teeth into the neck of poor Atalanta, dragged 
her forth, in spite of Corona’s threatening 
cries and the futile blows from her bare 
hands. Fearlessly the girl went forth after 
them, and, seizing a large stone, dealt one 
of the wolves a blow which caused it to re- 
lax its hold with a howl of pain. The ad- 
vantage thus gained was only momentary. 
Two more wolves immediately sprang upon 
the bleeding hind, a third seized Corona’s 
dress in its teeth, tearing it to shreds, while 
a fourth attacked Io, who was shrinking in 
the hollow. 

The consequences would doubtless have 
been disastrous for Corona as well as her 
pets but for the fortunate arrival of Gideon 
McLeod, who, while hunting on the moun- 
tain slope at no great distance, heard the 
howling and hurried to the scene. ‘Two of 
the wolves were quickly shot, and the re- 


mainder sought the safety of distance. But 
poor Atalanta was dead, and Io staggered 
about, bleeding from several wounds. 

For the first time since the day of Sum- 
merfield’s departure, Corona wept copious 
tears, and could with difficulty be consoled. 
Having examined Io’s wounds and found 
that they were not serious, at the weeping 
girl’s suggestion Gideon Mcleod sougkt a 
burial place for Atalanta. Not far away he 
found a small rocky hollow in a steep slope, 
and here was deposited the dead hind, 
Corona first strewing the bottom with 
laurel leaves, regretting that she could not 
obtain the funereal cypress which the Trojan 
matrons threw into the graves of their loved 
ones. A great pile of loose stones was 
heaped over the spot, and then they started 
homeward, poor Io limping after them. All 
this was recorded in the little book in highly 
imaginative style. 

The fall and winter wore away, the mo- 
notony of Corona’s life being varied only 
by the regular visits of one Jonathan Scruggs, 
a mountaineer from the lower valley. ‘Th’s 
young man, who was not good looking or 
otherwise attractive, appeared to be de- 
cidedly deficient in mother wit, and could 
not take no for an answer. He was less 
lacking in appreciation of his own import- 
ance, and was thoroughly convinced that 
Corona would succumb to his persuasive 
eloquence in time. However, he was wise 
enough not to be disagreegbly urgent, and 
so his frequent presence was tolerated by 
the family, the elder McLeod being always 
polite to him. But Dan more than once 
meditated a quarrel, seeing how his be- 
loved playmate was annoyed. 

After the winter snows had melted, and 
Scamander and Simois had borne the waste 
of water down to the lower country, when 
the bare trees leafed out and the spring 
flowering began, Corona was less unhappy 
while still thinking of him who had come 
into and gone out of her life, to return no 
more. She thought of him, but quietly, 
with a patience and resignation which she 
had learned at last. In her little book she 
wrote that the budding of the leaves was 
her returning smile after the dark winter of 
pain—her sad, forgiving smile which would 
go downward through the world to him. 

One day early in June, about a year after 
the departure of Summerfield, she walked 
forth in the forest alone. It was afternoon, 
when her work was done—the hour when 
she usually went out with Dan ; but today 
she avoided him and slipped away alone. 
She felt unequal to the tramp up to the 
heights, and went and sat by the roaring 
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Simois, watching with unfailing interest the 
turbulent sweep of the crystal water over 
the rocks. and shoals. Her old fancies re- 
turned to her as she lingered, and she found 
herself wondering if, after all the faithless 
Summerfield had said, the naiads were not 
there in the swirling water, chasing each 
other playfully round the eddies, and laugh- 
ing in the fullness of their content. 

The path she chose in returning led past 
the cave of Calypso, a spot still visited, 
though associated with some of her most 
painful recollections. The sun had set ere 
she reached the spot. As she drew near, 
the sound of an axe caused her to halt in 
great surprise. A little nearer, she saw 
that a fire glimmered through the trees, and 
wondered what Dan, who should be at 
home milking the cows, could be doing 
there at this hour. 

At the verge of the open in front of the 
cave the girl stopped, amazed. Close to 
the opening in the rock two men were en- 
gaged in driving down the stakes of a 
small, comfortable looking tent. Near by, 
two horses and a mule were hitched, and 
between the stamping animals and the busy 
men, a saucepan simmered ona fire. A tin 
teapot, a few other utensils, and some un- 
packed luggage, all within a few feet of the 
fire, completed the catalogue of strange ob- 
jects presented to view. 

It could be seen at a glance that one of the 
men was a moyntaineer from the lower 
valley. Asatwig snapped under Corona’s 
foot, the other man looked up quickly, saw 
her, and came forward. There was still 
light enough for the girl to observe that he 
was tall, with striking but not handsome 
features. His dark hair and eyes seemed 
the darker in contrast with the pallor of 
his face. He wore a woolen cap, a gray 
Norfolk jacket, and dark trousers; and 
though neither of the latter fitted as well as 
they might, it was evident that he was a 
man of the world. As he approached, 
Corona regretted that she had not ex- 
changed her plain working garb for one of 
her Greek gowns. 

‘Good evening, madam,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
suppose you are from Mr. McLeod’s ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Iwas passing this way—I did not 
know you were here,’’ she murmured. 

‘‘My name is Edward Darnell. I have 
come here in order to study the flora—the 
plants. We passed your house this after- 
noon, and would have stopped, but saw no 
one about. There was little time to lose, 
and we came on here and struck camp. Do 
you suppose Mr. McLeod will have any ob- 
jection to my camping here for a time ?’’ 
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‘*None at all, I am sure. How could 
he?” 

“Thank you. I thought it a suitable 
place on account of the little cave. I can 
build my fire there on rainy nights.”’ 

It occurred to Corona that to make a kit- 
chen of that cave would be a desecration, 
and it was the expression of her face which 
prompted him to add: 

‘‘ But perhaps I intrude. It seems to have 
been used——’’ 

‘“You do not intrude. It was only used 
as a playhouse when my cousin and I were 
children. You are welcome to it.” 

Again he expressed his thanks, and she 
turned to move away. ‘‘I must go. My 
uncle will like to see you at the house,’’ she 
said, 

Darnell had contracted the unwholesome 
habit of thinking aloud at times, from liv- 
ing much alone, and when she had gone, 
and he turned toward the fire, he absently 
remarked—the mountaineer being too far 
away to hear: 

‘*She doesn’t make as striking a picture 
as I expected—for of course this is she. I 
might have known that Summerfield’s im- 
agination had colored everything connected 
with her.”’ 


IX. 


‘‘T LIKE your mountains,’’ said Darnell, 
with great cheerfulness. ‘‘ Already I have 
discovered a new plant—a new species. I 
say new—it may be as old as the mountains 
themselves; what I mean is that it is not 
recorded in the books. At this rate I shall 
be on the high road to fame before the 
summer is over.”’ 

‘*‘Isit worth so much to find a new plant ?” 
asked Corona. 

‘‘It is a distinct gain for science.” 

Darnell sat on a goods box near his tent. 
Stretched out at full length in front of him 
lay Dan, devouring him with his glance; 
and close to the deaf mute Corona sat up- 
right in a low hammock. Two weeks had 
passed since the botanist’s arrival, and all 
his arrangements for a summer’s sojourn 
were nowcomplete. The mountaineer who 
had brought him and his goods up from the 
lower valley had long since returned, tak- 
ing the horses on which they had ridden, 
and the pack mule, which had staggered 
beneath the weight of the tent, the blank- 
ets, the canned goods, the oatmeal, and the 
rest of the camper’s outfit. Several visits had 
meanwhile been made at the farm house, 
where he was cordially entertained, and 
Darnell now felt well acquainted with its 
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unusual inhabitants and thoroughly domes- 
ticated at Lonely Cove. 

Corona interested him intensely from the 
first, not as a type—or rather as a unique 
specimen—of womankind, not as a literary 
artist’s material or model, but as a woman, 
asa strong, free nature which had devel- 
oped beyond the reach of the trivialities of 
civilization. - A certain vague disappoint- 
ment, which had been felt at the first 
glimpse, was quickly effaced and _for- 
gotten. 

The cave was hardly half a mile away, 
but Corona had felt shy about going there, 
and it was only now, at the end of two 
weeks, that she took Dan with her and 
made their new neighbor a visit. Gideon 
Mcleod had gone several times, and the 
two men had sat and smoked together with 
great amity, each seeming to like and re- 
spect the other from the first meeting. 

Almost as a matter of course, Darnell 
was soon cordially invited to make the farm 
house his home, but he politely refused. 
In order to make amends for what seemed 
to them a shockingly inhospitable state of 
things, the McLeods sent Dan to the camp 
with frequent presents—a chicken prepared 
for the pot, or a hind quarter of mutton or 
venison, 

After this first visit, Corona found it 
easier to go, and as time passed the inter- 
course became more and more a source of 
pleasure. Later on it seemed the most 
natural of all things to walk out with Dan 
every afternoon and halt for some time at 
Darnell’s camp, while the young man, on 
his part, fell readily into the habit of spend- 
ing two hours each evening at the farm 
house, smoking on the porch with Gideon 
McLeod, but talking mostly for the benefit 
of Corona, who always sat by. 

‘Do you believe in the gods, Edward?” 
the girl asked suddenly, as they walked to- 
gether in the woods one afternoon, accom- 
panied only by the careless Dan. 

“It perhaps does not matter here,’’ said 
Darnell, ‘‘ but if you were out in the world 
it would not do to call a young man by his 
Christian name, unless you had known him 
very intimately for a long while.”’ 

‘*T did not know,’’ said Corona, with a 
blush. After some hesitation she continued: 
“T always spoke to Henry so, although I 
saw him only for a few days, and he did not 
—tell me.”’ It was her first reference to 
Summerfield. 

‘He ought to have told you.”’ 

“Did you know him?” she faltered. 
This question had many times trembled on 
her lips. 
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“If you mean Henry Summerfield, yes. 
saw him recently. He isa friend of mine.”’ 
‘*Is he—well?”’ 

“He is the picture of health.”’ 

“Will he come to the mountains to—to 
-see you ?” 

‘*Not likely. No; I don’t think he will 
ever come here again.”’ 

They walked on then in silence till they 
reached a point where the little mountain 
river which Corona had named from the 
Homeric Simois fell with a thunderous roar 
some seventy feet over the rocks. There 
they halted iong, and she, half smiling, 
half serious, bade him listen and he would 
hear the naiads singing. She freely told 
him how often she had waited and watched 
along the stream, hoping to see them; she 
knew they came out and spoke to the dryads 
of the forest when she had gone. 

‘These are only the poetic fancies of the 
ancients,’’ he said, hardly smiling. ‘‘ They 
are not to be entertained seriously, as re- 
alities.”’ 

‘‘' They have been very real to me.”’ After 
a moment’s thought she added: ‘‘ You did 
not answer about the gods.”’ 

‘‘Did you mean to ask if I believed the 
gods really existed? If so, certainly not. 
The ancients may have seen something of a 
hidden and true meaning in those old tales, 
but to us they are nothing but fables. 
There were many noble men among the 
ancients, but even these for, the most part 
groped in comparative darkness.”’ 

‘*T cannot believe that—not as yet,’’ re- 
sponded Corona earnestly. ‘‘To me the 
ancients seem to have been the best and 
wisest of men, understanding the most pro- 
found questions.”’ 

The next day she asked him if he under- 
stood the Logos of Plato, and by way of re- 
joinder he said : 

**You know too much about the ancient 
world and not enough about the modern. 
It is certainly true that the modern world is 
more or less over educated as to the head 
and gone to decay as to the heart, and in 
some ways the. ancient was perhaps best; 
but the latter is ages gone, while the former 
is at hand, You must read some modern 
books.”’ 

He said he had a few that would be use- 
ful to her, and proposed that they read them 
together and discuss them—which sug- 
gestion pleased her greatly. ‘‘Iam nota 
wise man,”’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ but I can tell 
you a good many things that you need to 
know.”’ 

‘You are not beautiful like Henry,” 
Corona naively informed Darnell one day 


— 
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toward midsummer, ‘‘but you.are good, 
most good, and I like you as I never liked 
any one before, except him. If I could 
have a brother, I should wish him to be 
you.” 

‘‘T should prefer some one else to be your 
brother !’”’? he answered quickly, a strange 
glow leaping to life in his quiet eyes. 

Corona supposed he must be offended, 
wondered wherefore, and changed the sub- 
ject. A day or two later, as they talked over 
a book they had read together in which 
there was much about love, she fully con- 
fessed her feeling for Summerfield, earnestly 
avowing that she could never love another 
and describing what displeasure was excited 
in her by the attentions of her mountaineer 
suitors. Darnell listened without much 
comment, the same curious fire in the eyes 
which now and then were fixed upon her. 

“‘Whata Penelope youare !”’ he said, as she 
referred to her suitors from the valley. 

“Am I not rather a Calypso or a Dido, 
since Henry has deserted ime ?’’ she asked 
frankly, almost mournfully. 

“Far from it. You did not love as they 
loved. No; your love was only a thing of 
the imagination.”’ 

“Tf you but knew what pain I felt—still 
feel,’’ she said, solemnly. 

‘Love is a union of two minds or souls of 
a similar cast which mentally attract each 
other,’ he pursued. ‘‘ There cannot be 
this union until two people thoroughly 
know each other inwardly as well as out- 
wardly, and no two can come to know 
each other in this way in the space of a few 
days. Therefore your love was not real.’’ 

But she refused to be convinced, and the 
next day, in order to refute him, brought 
her journal and read aloud to him much of 
what she had written during the past year. 
Darnell listened with profound interest, dis- 
relish, admiration, amazement, written on 
his face by turns. 


“‘What do you say now, dear friend?” 
she asked at last. 

Darnell was slow to answer. ‘‘I am of 
the same opinion,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ This 
writing does not prove that you truly loved, 
but I think it proves that you might be- 
come a poet.”’ 

One day when Dan was too busy to ac- 
company her, serenely ignorant of the im- 
propriety of such a proceeding, Corona 
visited the camp alone. Glad enough to 
have her all to himself, Darnell, too, forgot 
conventionality and proposed her favorite 
ramble. ‘Together the two then walked or 
climbed to the top of Mount Parnassus. 
Darnell thought no pen could suggest the 
impressiveness of the endless mountain soli- 
tudes encompassing them. To him the 
solemn stillness was sometimes terrible, 
and yet beautiful, for it seemed to speak of 
a thousand faint and far away voices of 
things ineffable; fit abiding place for the 
poet souled girl at his side. 

They spoke frequently of things beyond 
their surroundings, and were more intent on 
each other than on the sights before their 
eyes; but afterward it seemed to Darnell 
that every smallest detail of that mountain 
climb was pictured on his memory. The 
vast solitude, the profound stillness full of 
strange whisperings, the endless forests, the 
brawling streams, the deep ravines, the 
gardens of white birches, the jungles of 
dark laurel, the vivid colors of the rhodo- 
dendron, the still ferns, the damp green 
mosses on the rocks, the black balsams 
shuddering and groaning before the gale at 
the summit, the cold sweep of the air cur- 
rents over the narrow, grass grown ‘“‘bald,”’ 
the pale sunlight and azure sky, the deep, 
deep, hazy valleys, the crowding blue 
mountains far away—this was the picture 
that went with him for days as a back- 
ground for the yet more vivid image of the 
girl at his side. 


‘(To be continued.) 
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No vales of Vallombrosa sweets can yield 
Like perfume that the west wind bears to me, 
From off the tangled stretch of buckwheat field— 
The honeyed paradise of droning bee ! 


Forrest Crissey. 

















THE TWO SILVER BULLETS. 


By W. Bert Foster. 


HE long, narrow room, the only 
entrance to which was by a tortu- 
ous passage behind old Lecop’s tobacco 
shop, was but dimly lighted by the flar- 
ing blaze of the filthy candles set into a 
three pronged candlestick in the middle 
of the table. But although the light 
only vaguely outlined the figures of 
fourteen men about the board, it shone 
full upon our faces, and showed each his 
neighbor’s countenance in the pallid 
yellow glow. 

At the head of the table sat Pulaski, 
his burly form making the rickety chair 
in which he sat creak and groan. His 
stature seemed almost gigantic beside 
that of the others, for we were all of 
sunny France but he. At the other end of 
the table sat I,the least of them in stature 
—petit garcon, they called me once—but 
I was tough and wiry—ah, yes, for 
have J not lived to be an old, old man ? 

How often had we met in that dingy 
apartment ere Pulaski came, and, with 
bated breath yet flashing eyes, talked 
of the unredressed wrongs of the poor, 
and the arrogance and pride of the rich 
and powerful! But Pulaski was a man 
of action. He was not content idly to 
discuss the people’s sufferings, but pro- 
posed to do something—to perform some 
great work for the emancipation of the 
trodden down, and the raising of the red 
flag of liberty. 

Pulaski was of that land where they 
are ever fighting, and dying, and being 
beaten and exiled, for the sake of liberty, 
and he threw himself, body and soul, 
into our cause. He organized us and 
taught us the fierce principles of his own 
bloody religion, and fired our hearts 
with something of his hatred of the rich 
and noble. Then he said we must do 
more than talk—we must strike ! 

And now the fatal hour had come. We 


had chosen our sacrifice. He was hated 
of the people and must die. He had 
done much against the cause of liberty, 
and we all echoed Pulaski’s fierce declar- 
ation that he must suffer for his crimes. 
Besides, was he not rich, and arrogant, 
and powerful in the state? 

Now we were to draw lots to see who 
should perform the work, and to us this 
meant much. Whoever drew the fatal 
lot should compass the task to which 
we had agreed, and in that same hour 
he should also die. We trusted each 
other, but man is weak ; and long brood- 
ing on death, or perhaps the torture, 
might, if he lived to be tried, wring 
from the most faithful the names of his 
companions in theconspiracy. This was 
perfectly understood. 

‘‘We are all here,’’ said Pulaski, rais- 
ing his massive head, and his deep voice 
filling the room. ‘‘ He mustdie. Are 
we all agreed ?’’ 

A hoarse ‘‘ Aye!’’ rose from the group 
about the table. 

‘“« And we are firm upon that matter 
of the future course of the messenger 
who bears death to him? ”’ 

Another murmur of sullen acquies- 
cence followed. 

Pulaski glanced slowly about the 
board, his fierce gaze resting upon each 
face in turn—longer, I thought, on mine 
than on the others. 

‘“« There are fourteen of us,’ he said. 

From the drawer at his end of the 
table he produced a handful of small, 
white beans, thirteen of which he 
counted out upon the table in our sight. 
Then from another compartment in the 
same drawer he brought forth one black 
one, and placed it with the white. 

‘« There are fourteen,’’ he said again. 

A hat served in want of a better 
receptacle, and into it the fourteen beans 
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were dropped. Pulaski shook them 
together, and passed the hat to the man 
at his right hand. It was too dark in 
the room to see the color of the beans in 
the hat, had one wished ; but the first 
man looked straight ahead as he plunged 
his hand within and brought it slowly 
forth again, closed tightly over the bean 
he had selected. His hand remained 
closed as he passed the hat to his neigh- 
bor, and thus it went down the table. 

A strange, odd feeling of terror came 
over me as I watched the progress of the 
hat along the board. I am not acoward; 
but something seemed to be stifling me, 
and I could scarcely refrain from crying 
out. J felt that the black bean would fall 
to me, yet I know not why. I looked 
about upon the faces of my companions; 
but all were so grave and stern that I 
was ashamed of my fear. Was /, Fran- 
cois Ducret, to be a child in the supreme 
hour of trial ? 

Then the hat was passed to me. 

A mist rose before my eyes, and the 
dingy, stuffy room seemed to reel in my 
vision ; yet through it all I saw Pulaski’s 
stern, set face, his thin lips drawn back 
over his white teeth, and his eyes fairly 
blazing. I groped for the hat like a 
blind person, and thrust my hand with- 
in. Perhaps I occupied no more time 
in drawing my lot than had the others ; 
but it seemed an eternity to me. Ah, 
yes; time is not rightly measured by 
hours and minutes, but by events. It 
takes ages to do some things, though 
the hour glass may tell you but a few 
minutes have passed. 

Before my fingers clutched the little 
bean I had been terrified by a certain 
knowledge that I should draw the fatal 
lot. When it was firmly in my clasp, 
however, and I had passed the hat along 
the board, that feeling left me. I felt 
relieved—almost happy; the terrible 
ordeal was over, and I was impressed 
now so strongly by a feeling of ex- 
ultant relief—so great a reaction from 
my previous morbid fear—that I was 
willing to swear that I had been lucky, 
and that the fatal lot had fallen, or 
would fall, to some other. I should not 
have to die! Ah, I was young, and 
life was sweet to me then, 
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I sat back in my chair, and my eyes 
followed the course of the hat about the 
table, while there was almost a smile 
upon my lips. My hand remained tightly 
closed over the bean, however, and the 
others did likewise. I could feel the 
small, hard particle pressing against 
my palm, yet I had no feeling of fear 
as to its color. 

Then the hat came back to Pulaski, 
and almost feverishly he seized it and 
clutched the remaining bean, turning 
the hat upside down upon the table, 
and rapping it smartly to show that it 
was empty. The noise startled us all 
into more upright positions ; still, for 
several seconds, none sought to view 
what he held in hishand. Then Pulaski 
opened his palm outward that we might 
see, and displayed—a white bean. 

I looked from one to another of my 
comrades as their hands slowly opened, 
that strange feeling of safety still in my 
heart, and the half smile upon my lips. 
Who had drawn the fatal lot? Who 
among my companions—men whom I 
had known in the university, men whom 
I had known from childhood — who 
among them all was doomed to perform 
the bloody work, and in the same hour 
end his own existence ? 

Suddenly, with the amazement that a 
peal of thunder from a clear sky 
might cause one, I saw that the eyes of 
them all were bent on me! I glanced 
swiftly about the table ; each hand lay 
open, and in the palms thus displayed 
were the thirteen white beans! It took 
a minute, perhaps, for the full signifi- 
cance of this fact to dawn upon me. 

Then I opened my own hand. 

4 * * * 

‘* The lot has been drawn.’’ 

Pulaski’s deep voice reached my ear 
faintly, as though from a great distance. 
I still sat at the dirty table ; the candles 
still sputtered in their sockets ; the pale, 
set faces of my comrades were all about 
me. But I had lived over my whole 
life again, and its end was nowat hand. 

‘‘ According to our agreement,’’ our 
leader said, more distinctly than before, 
‘‘the messenger of death is to take this 
weapon ’’—he drew a pistol from the 
table drawer and laid it before him— 
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‘‘and with it do his work. Itis loaded 
with two silver bullets; one is for A7s 
heart, the other for the messenger him- 
self. Is it understood ?’’ 

I bowed mechanically and received 
the pistol. 

‘““One barrel for Azm, the other for 
you,’’ repeated Pulaski, ‘‘for it is 
agreed that he shall die.’’ 

‘‘Aye, he must die,’’ chorused the 
others ; but my parched lips gave forth 
no sound. 

Then, one by one, my friends came 
and embraced me and went out; but 
Pulaski passed me without a word. 
Only his fierce glance seemed to burn 
into my very soul. 

‘‘One barrel for Azm, one barrel for 
me!’’ I muttered. Staggering to my 
feet, I hid the pistol in my bosom and 
walked through the passage into the 
tobacconist’s shop. 

Old Lecop was behind the little 
counter, as usual, but I passed him 
without a word. 

‘“Wilt thou not have one today, 
Francois ?’’ he asked, pushing the box 
toward me. 

He was an old man, and blear eyed ; 
but he was poor, and the purchases of 
the little company who met so frequent- 
ly in that back room meant much to 
him. Ithrew him a franc, and, select- 
ing a cheroot mechanically, went out 
without my change. On the walk I 
began to tear off mouthfuls of the 
strong tobacco and eat it as a hungry 
man would bread. Then my brain be- 
came clearer, and I was able to think, 
and plan, and remember, once more. 

It was dark when I made my way 
into his garden. It was a beautiful 
garden, but gardens are only for the 
tich. A great wall was built all about 
it, that the poor might not even see its 
beauty. All things are denied the poor 
but labor; that they have in plenty. 

He was in the habit of walking in his 
garden early inthe morning. We all 
knew that ; everybody knew it, in fact ; 
so I concealed myself beside the path 
and waited. The pistol was in my 
bosom—my hand was upon it. I could 
not fail to hit the mark, for he would 
pass within a yard of me. 
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‘‘One barrel for zm, the other for 
me!” I kept repeating, and thus the 
night wore away and the gray dawn 
broke at last. 

First a liveried servitor—as haughty 
as his master—marched down the walk 
and unbarred the massive gate. Then 
other tokens of life appeared about the 
villa. A maid was singing about her 
work ; she had a clear, sweet voice. 
Somehow it sounded like my mother’s, 
though in what manner I could not tell. 
Perhaps she sang the same ditty that I 
had heard her sing to my little sister. 
These recollections brought the tears to 
my eyes, but I gripped the pistol all 
the more firmly. 

At last I saw him come from the hall 
and pass down the marble steps into the 
garden. He was a handsome, impos- 
ing old man, and hearty looking, as 
though he had yet many years of life 
before him. I alone knew that he had 
but a few moments. I would let him 
enjoy the sweet morning air for a little 
while, and then 

‘One barrel for zm, the other for 
you!’’ 

I could almost have sworn that it was 
Pulaski’s voice in my ear, yet a startled 
glance around assured me that I was 
alone in the shrubbery. And he was 
coming down the path toward me. On 
his breast were severai decorations, for 
he was never seen abroad—not even in 
his garden—without being fully dressed. 
How the baubles glittered in the sun- 
light! In afew moments his life blood 
would blot out their brightness, for he 
was coming nearer, and the pistol was 
in my hand now. 

My finger trembled on the trigger ; 
yet I would wait a moment. He would 
be nearer; and besides, the air zvas sweet, 
and how beautifully the sunlight spark- 
led through the spray of the fountain ! 

Suddenly there was an eager, childish 
shout from the villa, and a little figure 
dashed out over the portal and down the 
path with a cry of ‘‘ Gran’ pere!”’? Such 
a lovely, fairy-like creature as she was! 
She was like my little sister, and he 
swung her up into his arms and kissed 
her just as I had often kissed Joan ere 
she died. 
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He went to the garden seat near by 
and drew her to his knee. How lov- 
ingly she threw her arms about his neck 
and patted his cheek with her tiny 
hands! Ah, how she would feel when 
they found him lying dead in the gar- 
den! One might easily see that her 
loving little heart was wholly given 
over to him. ’Twould be a pity to 
break that little heart, yet even then 
the pistol was turned full upon him. 

And while she prattled on, and he 


listened, and I watched the two, a sud- 


den tumult arose outside the garden. 
There were hoarse cries, and the tramp- 
ling of many feet, and into the garden 
(the gate of which the porter had left 
open) all covered with foam and dust, 
and with the froth driveling from his 
savage jaws, dashed a huge, shaggy 
brute, and rushed up the path towards 
those two on the seat. 

‘* Mon Dieu!” he cried, and put her 
quickly behind him, facing the mad- 
dened beast empty handed as he was. 

‘‘For her sake!’’ I muttered, and 
rising from the covert I fired the first 
barrel of the pistol. The brute sprang 
high into the air, and then fell back to 
the dust, dead. 

While the people crowded in, I escaped. 
There was still a little money in my 
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purse, and I left Paris and hastened to 
Havre, there to take passage for America. 
Icrept about the dark streets at night 
until I could find an opportunity to eim- 
bark from my native land, and there 
Pulaski found me. 

I knew he would come ; I had seen it 
in his cruel eyes when he left me that 
day in the room behind the tobacconist’s. 
I had not been a traitor, but the child 
had shielded 42m with her innocence. 

Pulaski sprang upon me ina lonely 
place—perhaps he had been dogging 
me for days ; I know not. 

‘‘T have found you,’’ he said, in his 
deep, rumbling voice. ‘‘ Traitor! You 
were the chosen messenger of death ; 
you drew the lot; why did you not keep 
your oath?” 

I could say naught. 

‘« Self accused, you die by my hand !’’ 
he hissed, and I saw thie flash of the 
steel above my head; but I had the 
pistol still. 

‘“‘One barrel for Azm,’’ Ishouted, ‘‘¢h7s 
for you !”’ 

I fired, and asI ran from the spot I 
looked back and saw his huge body 
sway forward, and fall, a dead thing, 
upon the pavement. 

Then I cameto America. Iamanold 
man now ; but can I ever forget ? 
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A Host of happy children on the strand, 
In summer’s sunshine, hold high jubilee ; 
They form in battle line and, hand in hand, 
With laughing shrieks they charge upon the sea. 


A countless multitude with shining dress 
And shining arms tossed high in frantic glee, 
With diamonds sparkling in each curling tress, 
Come rushing forth to meet them from the sea. 


They fight their merry battle, hand to hand ; 
In turn they bravely charge and quailing flee—- 
The laughing, shouting children of the land, 
The dancing, sparkling billows of the sea. 
Ledward Payson Jackson, 

















FAVORITES OF THE PARIS STAGE. 


The actors and actresses to whom Paris owes its rank as the theatrical capital of the 
world—Hading, Rejane, Reichemberg, the Coquelins, Got, and their 
many compeers. 


By Arthur Hornblow. 


OR more than three hundred years 
France has led the world in matters 
artistic, and in no branch of art has 
she excelled more than in her scnool of 
actors. Ever since Moliére, manager, 
playwright, actor, convulsed the court of 
Versailles with his immortal comedies, 
and was instrumental in causing the 
theater to be regarded as an institution 





having its proper place in the com- 
munity, and the profession of the actor 
as an honorable calling, Paris has been 
looked upon by the outside world as the 
Mecca of the stage. 

Certainly in no other city in the world 
have the theater and its arts flourished 
as they have in the French capital. In 
New York, in London, in Berlin, in 


Mme. Segond Weber. 
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Jane Hading. 


Vienna, there are, to be sure, playhouses 
enough, but the general public in each 
of these cities does not take that keen 
interest in the theater which is felt by 
the Parisians. With us, itis an amuse- 
ment, something to enjoy when the 
labor of the day is done. In Paris, the 
lives of the people of the stage seem to 
be the life of the whole community. 
Nor is this surprising in a country 
where the theater, as an institution, 
receives both official recognition and 
material support from the state; nor 
when ore considers the extraordinary 
prominence given to theatrical news in 


the fifty odd daily Paris newspapers. 
The /igaro, the Débats, the A/atin, 
the 7emps, the Echo de Paris, and, in 
fact, all the papers, big and small, 
devote at least a quarter of a page daily 
to theatricai news, criticisms of new 
plavs, and general gossip of the theaters. 
The /Ygaro only consists of four pages, 
so the space given by the French editor 
to the theatrical department can be seen 
at once. Ifthe same importance were 
attached to the same subject in America, 
a paper like the New York Herald would 
have to publish two pages of theatrical 
news daily. 
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Mile. Reichemberg. 


This interest taken by the French 
public in the stage, and the vast pubti- 
city given to its actors and their doings, 
have naturally attracted a great num- 
ber of ambitious men and women to take 
to the stage as a profession, certain as 
they are that their lights, if they have 
any, will not be hid under a bushel. 
And these recruits do not always seek a 
mere livelihood on the stage, for they 
have often independent means, They 
usually belong to the most intelligent 
class, and are led to adopt the profession 
less from the desire to make money than 
from a natural inclination toward an 
artistic career. In a word, they are 
artists. 

Ifthe French stage is noted for any- 
thing in addition to the excellence of its 


acting, it is for the beauty of its ac- 
tresses. France can certainly lay claim 


to having among the interpreters of its 
drama more beautiful women than any 
other stage in the world. And this was 





never more true than at the present 
day. All the lovely women in France 
seem to have gravitated to Paris to take 
up positions as public favorites on the 
metropolitan stage. 

For many years the honor of being 
styled by common assent ‘‘the most 
beautiful woman in Paris’’ fell to Mme. 
Jane Hading, whose clever and artistic 
work, both as a comedienne and as an 
emotional actress, has already made 
her name most familiar to American 
theater goers. Her claims to beauty 
are regular features, a straight nose, a 
delicate and finely shaped mouth, dark 
evebrows beautifully arched, brown 
eves, dark hair. Her voice is decidedly 
weak, and this is, perhaps, her one 
defect. She lives very quietly in Paris, 
and is one of the few actresses whom 
the aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain 
has condescended to acknowledge so- 
cially. Her exquisitely appointed house 
is situated near the Parc Monceau, and 


Mile. Detna. 
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Rosa Bruck. 


an invitation to one of her literary even- 
ings is courted as a rare privilege. For 
Hading is a dilettante in literature and 
the fine arts. She owns a library in 
which may be found the rarest volumes 
and the daintest édtions de luxe, and she 
contributes occasionally to the leading 
magazines, 

Running Hading close in beauty and 
popularity both, are Agnes Sorel and 
Rosa Bruck, the latter being a niece of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Agnes Sorel has not been long before 
the public. She came like a meteor, 
making a big hit in a small part, when 
entirely unknown ; and now she fairly 
dazzles the theatrical world. She is 
at the present time playing in Sardou’s 
new play, ‘‘ Madame Sans Géne,’’ and 


her success has been only second to that 
of Mlle. Rejane, of whom I will speak 
later. Sorel is still very young, being 
little more than twenty three, and un- 
doubtedly a brilliant career lies before 
her. She bears an excellent reputation, 
is highly cultured and educated, and is 
said to be the best dressed woman :n 
Paris. 

Rosa Bruck of the Gymnase is another 
great local favorite, and she also is a 
beautiful and most accomplished woman. 
In fact, the attributes of physical and 
mental perfection are ascribed to her— 
superb rows of pearly teeth, a marvelous 
complexion, adorable eyes which seem 
to change color as one gazes into them 
—now soft blue, now dark as night—a 
cultured mind, exquisite taste, talent 
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Agnes Sorel. 


that seems to permeate to the tips of her 
shapely white hands, and a voice that 
sounds like a silver bell. 

After carrying off the first prize at the 
Conservatoire, Mlle. Bruck made _ her 
début at the Théatre Francais. Subse- 
quently, and with ever growing success 
and popularity, she has played leading 
parts in a long series of important plays. 

Probably the most popular and suc- 
cessful actress on the Paris boards at 
the present moment is Mlle. Rejane, 
who is now playing the title rédle in 
‘‘Madame Sans Géne.’’ It was Rejane’s 
talent and popularity that made this 
play a success, and no one knows this 
better than Sardou himself. 


‘‘She was called Mademoiselle Reja 
when I first knew her,’’ writes Jules 
Claretie in his reminiscences. ‘‘ She 
lived, I remember, in the Rue des 
Martyrs, and I saw her often, slim and 
active—a young girl—going and com- 
ing, running errands, pretty enough to 
eat, no hat on, ex votsine. One day, 
shortly before she was to make her début 
at the Vaudeville, I happened to meet 
her. It was near dinner time, and she 
had in her hand a long loaf of bread—a 
terribly long loaf of bread, longer than 
she was. As I questioned her about the 
coming début, and about her dreams of 
triumph, so soon to be realized, she in- 
stinctively tried to hide the loaf behind 
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Mile. 


her back, apparently totally oblivious to 
the fact that it was perfectly visible be- 
hind her pretty head. How likea young 
girl’s coquetry, and how charming she 
looked with her little retroussé nose, 
her pretty smile, her bare head! I did 
not see Mlle. Rejane in the soubrette 
dress @ /a directoive which she wore at 
her fancy costume ball last winter, but 
I do not think that the same Mlle. Re- 
jane who nowadays gives such princely 
fétes in her magnificent residence on the 
Rue Bremontier could look any prettier 
than the Mlle. RejaI met that morning 





Rejane. 


in the Rue des Martyrs, carrying that 
great loaf of bread, the flour from which 
had fallen on and powdered her lovely 
auburn hair.’’ 

A young actress of whom, at one 
time, great things were expected, and 
who, in fact, has won an enviable place 
on the stage, is Mlle. Weber, or Mme. 
Segond Weber as her name is now. It 
seems only yesterday that this name 
was on every one’s tongue for the first 
time. It was the day after the produc- 
tion of Francois Coppée’s play ‘ Les 
Jacobites, ’’ in which the young actress 


Se 
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had made a great hit. Mlle. 
Weber, on that occasion, liter- 
ally woke up next morning to 
find herself famous. Coppée 
hailed her as the new Rachel, 
artistspainted her portrait, poets 
dedicated their verses to her. 
While it lasted, this public adu- 
lation must have been very 
pleasant to the young girl who, 
before that, had been a teacher 
in the free schools. But it did 
not last. ‘The public tired of its 
idol, and later, when Weber went 
to the Comédie Frangaise, and 
made her début in the classics, 
the reception accorded her was 
freezing. Since then, however, 
the young actress has worked 
her way by legitimate methods 
into public favor. Quite recently 
we had an opportunity of seeing 
her at Abbey’s Theater in com- 
pany with that sterling actor, 
M. Mounet-Sully. 

A name which is positively 
identified withthe Parisian stage 


is that of Mlle. Reichemberg, the queen 





Julia Depom. 








Mile. Nebbia. 


of ingenues. Mlle. Reichemberg has 


been the leading ingenue of 
the first theater in the world 
for over twenty years. She 
is not dazzlingly beautiful, 
but she is very graceful, and 
has a very winning manner. 
Moreover, she is a_ perfect 
mistress of the art of elocu- 
tion. She has been dentified 
with every play of importance 
produced at the Frangais. 

Julia Depoix, an actress at 
the Théatre du Gymnase, is a 
great favorite with the French 
theater going public. She has 
a face like a miniature paint- 
ing, and is noted for her 
exceedingly small feet and 
hands. Mlle. Darlaud belongs 
to the same company, and is 
also noted for her beauty. 
Both women are very clever 
actresses. 

Mlle. Duhamel was the ori- 
ginal A/iss Helyett in Paris. 
She also created the part of 
Phrynette in ‘‘'The Prodigal 
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Son.’’ She has an agreeable voice, and 
her name is a good drawing card on any 
program. 





Mile. Duhamel, 


A curious history is that of Mlle. 
Delna, the young soprano who created 
such a furore in Paris last season when 
she made her début in Berlioz’ new 
opera, ‘‘ Les Troyens.’’ She is of very 
humble parentage, and for some time 
previous to going on the stage served as 
waitress in a wine shop in the Paris 
suburbs. As is not uncommon in these 
wine shops, the waitress, when not 


working, sings a solo for the edification 
of the customers, and it happened one 
day that a well known Parisian impre- 
sario entered the wine shop 
and heard Delna sing. He 
engaged her at once to come 
to Paris, and she made her 
début at the Opéra Comique 
several months later. The 
critics were dumfounded. 
Here was an ignorant little 
peasant girl with a perfect 
method, and singing better 
than many a full fledged 
prima donna, One and all 
declared her to be a second 
Patti. What is still more 
surprising is that a girl 
without education should 
have been able to satisfy 
the most exacting critics 
in a role that demanded 
not only voice, but intense 
tragic power, and the state- 
ly bearing and cultured 
grace of a queen born in 
the purple. 

Other women who have 
attracted considerable at- 
tention on account of their 
beauty are Heléne Gerard, 
the Eden Theater singer, 
Mlle. Ramos, of the Alca- 
zar, and Mille. Nebbia, of 
the Horloge. 

Of the actors of Paris the 
elder Coquelin, of course, 
stands at the head from 
‘the point of view of popu- 
larity. Of this sterling art- 
ist little can be said that 
is not already known. Co- 
quelin is now fifty years 
old. Heisseen at his best 
in Moliére’s plays. The 
modern repertoire does not suit him. His 
best part, perhaps, is JZascarille. His 
variety, his versatility, and the extent 
of his scale, are extraordinary, Heis at 
once the most joyous and exuberant of 
pure comedians, and the most powerful 
and touching of serious actors. Coquelin 
is said to be worth nearly five million 


francs, most of which has been made. 


outside of Paris. A short time ago his 
> 




















FIVE FAMOUS FRENCH ACTORS. 
Got. Lambert Fils. 
Paul Mounet 
The elder Coquelin. o The younger Coquelin. 
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Mile, Ramos, 


fine collection of paint- 
ings was offered for sale 
at auction, but every pict- 
ure was bought back by 
the comedian. He merely 
wished to ascertain what 
2ach of his works of art 
was worth. Among them 
is a notable series of por- 
traits of the actor in his 
various characters, paint- 
ed by some of the fore- 
most artists of the day. 
Got, like Coquelin, is 
technically a low come- 
dian. He has been the 
dean of the Comédie 
Francaise for many 
years, and is, perhaps, 
the most beloved actor in 
Paris. This place he 
has won entirely him- 
self, having risen from 
nothing. He was a char- 


ity scholar, and worked for some 
years asareporter. His first appear- 
ance as an actor was a failure, but 
he finally made a great hit in Emile 
Augier’s play ‘‘ Les Effrontés,’’ and 
since that time and up to Augier’s 
death the great playwright and the 
actor were inseparable. 

Two younger men who are also 
great local favorites are Paul Mounet 
and Albert Lambert /#/s. Paul Mou- 
net is a brother of Mounet-Sully, and 
is likewise a member of the Comédie 
Francaise company. For _ several 
years he played leading réles at the 
Odéon. He is a man of generous 
physique and fine voice, and has con- 
siderable talent as a tragedian. His 
work is almost exclusively confined 
to tragic roles. Lambert /i/s is one 
of the House of Moliére’s best leading 
men. He has appeared in a number 
of classic and romantic plays, and 
invariably with success. He is gifted 





Mile. Dartau 4, 
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Heiéne Gerard. 


Notice of other prime favorites, such 
as Febvre, Bartet, Dupuis, Noblet, must 
be deferred to another article. 


with a remarkably fine voice, and is con- 
sidered to be one of the handsomest men 
on the Paris stage. 














TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 


A series of structures of rare intrinsic beauty and of unique historicat tinterest— 
Triumphal and memorial arches of Europe and America, from the Arch 
of Titus at Rome to the Washington Arch in New York. 


By R. H. Titherington. 


MONG the unknown benefactors of 

the human race a high place be- 

longs to the inventor of that most beau- 
tiful and useful of architectural forms, 
the arch. Before the classical days of 


Rome, man had known but one way of. 


making a doorway, a bridge, or the roof 
of a chamber—by setting solid slabs of 
stone or beams of wood upon upright 
walls or pillars. The entrances of Solo- 
mon’s temple were constructed thus ; so 
were the doors of. Priam’s palace in 
' Troy, and the hundred mighty gates of 
Egyptian Thebes. The races that built 





Nineveh, Babylon, the Pyramids, and 
the Cyclopean ruins of Greece, did not 
know the arch. The word is used only 
once in the Old Testament, and there 
probably by a translator's error. 

One of the earliest recorded arches 
was erected at Syracuse in honor of 
Verres, the proconsul whose corrupt 
government of his province was the ob- 
ject of Cicero’s famous oratorical attack. 
Hence it has been suggested that the 
arch originated in Sicily, and with the 
great Syracusan engineer Archimedes ; 
but this is a mere conjecture. It was at 





Arc de Triomphe de I'Etoile, Paris. 
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Rome, and about the close of the second 
century before the Christian era, that 
the arch was, if not invented, at least 
developed into wide service. 

The Romans—the first great bridge 
builders and road makers, the first mas- 
ters of practical architecture—found the 
arch invaluable. They used it for their 
aqueducts and their sewers—the re- 
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ment of the victorious general’s tri- 
umph—his army’s procession along the 
Sacred Way, displaying the captives he 
had taken and the spoils of war he had 
gathered. At first it wasa plain and 
simple gateway, with no other orna- 
ments than a statue of the victor or a 
pile of trophies above it. Then, as 
Rome’s conquests grew greater, as her 





Arco Del Sempione, Milan. 


mains of the Cloaca Maxima are proba- 
bly the oldest extant example of the 
principle; for the spans that carried 
their highways, the arteries of their em- 
pire, over river or ravine ; for their doors 
and gateways; and simply as an orna- 
ment or monument, in that distinct- 
ively Roman idea that has come down 
to our own times, the triumphal or 
memorial arch. 

This naturally began as an embellish- 


wealth, luxury, and ostentation in- 
creased, these arches became costly 
structures .of carved stone, typically 
having a very lofty attic, and decorated 
with inscriptions, reliefs, equestrian 
statues, triumphal cars, and figures of 
victory with palms and crowns. 

In its imperial days, Rome contained 
numerous triumphal arches. Some of 
them have wholly disappeared; of some 
only the foundations remain. The lat- 
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after his great victories in Gaul. 
The Arch of Drusus, erected to com- 
memorate the successes won in Ger- 
many by the son of Augustus’ wife, 
has shared the same fate, and so, 
too, has a similar monument set up 
by Drusus’ brother, the Emperor 
Tiberius, when the Roman legions 
retrieved the standards that Varus 
had lost in the disaster of the Teu- 
toburgerwald. 

The most important ancient arches 
that are still standing in Rome 
are, in the order of their antiquity, 
those of Titus, Septimius Severus, 

~ and Constantine. Of these the last 
is the finest and the best preserved. 
It dates from Rome's last days as 
the mistress of the world, when her 
sundered empire was for a time re- 
united by the genius of the leader 
whose name it bears. Constantine 
had advanced upon the Eternal City 
from his provinces of Gaul and 
Britain, led—so_ tradition savys—by 
ter is the case with one of the earliest, the the miraculous vision of the cross that 
so called Arch of the Fabii, built in the © bade him embrace Christianity and con- 
year 120 B.c. by Q. Fabius Maximus, quer his foes. Maxentius, who held 

















Arch of Trajan, Ancona. 


, 





Arch of the Porta San Gallo, Florence. 
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Washington Arch, New York, 


Rome, had met him and fallen before 
him, and the victor’s triumphant entry 
into the capital—which he left a few 
years later to found his new seat of em- 
pire on the Bosporus—was symbolized in 
his noble arch. 

In the dark ages, the Arch of Con- 
stantine, half buried in ruins, was used 
as a fort. In the last century it was 
saved from destruction by one of the 
popes, the twelfth Clement , and in 1804 
the débris about it were removed, reveal- 
ing it as it stands today. 

The Arch of Septimius Severus is 
very similar in design, but smaller and 
less perfect than that of Constantine. 
It is a century older, and commemorates 
the victories of the soldier emperor who 
in the far east conquered the Parthians 
and in the far west built the ‘‘ Wall of 
Severus’’ as a rampart against the 
untamed savages of the Scotch High- 
lands. 

The Arch of Titus is smaller still, and 
differs from the other two in having a 


single instead of a triple arcade. The 
inscription upon its attic, still clearly 
legible, recites that it was erected by 
‘‘the senate and people of Rome to 
the god Titus, son of the god Vespa- 
sian ’’—the title ‘‘ god’’ being bestowed 
on each Ceesar at his death. The arch 
was, in fact, a monument to the wise 
and benignant ruler who did not deem 
it cruel or unprincely to make a Roman 
holiday of the sight of thousands of 
Christians thrown to the hungry lions 
of his newly completed Coliseum. Built 
during the reign of Domitian, his suc- 
cessor, its sculptures record Titus’ chief 
military exploit—the storming of Jeru- 
salem. The historic golden candle- 
sticks of the Temple are prominent 
among the spoils borne in the con- 
queror’s train. 

When the Emperor Augustus repaired 
the Flaminian Way from Rome to Arim- 
inum, a memorial arch was set up in the 
latter city—now Rimini. It stands 
there still, the most ancient of its kind, 
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Arch of Titus, Rome. 


Arch of Constantine Rome. 





but not otherwise wor- 
thy of especial notice. 
At Pola, on the northern 
shore of the Adriatic. 
there is another of th« 
Augustan era. There 
was a third at Rome, 
spanning the Via Sacra 
at one end of the For- 
um, but this has disap- 
peared. 

Trajan is another Cve- 
sar whose name is con- 
nected with triumphal 
arches. At the little 
Adriatic seaport of An- 
cona, on one of the piers 
of the harbor, there is a 
small but remarkably 
graceful arch that was 
built in his honor by 
the Roman senate in 115 
A.D. The structure itself, 
with its four Corinthian 
columns, is remarkably 
well preserved, although 
its bronze decorations 
have been carried off, 
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only the bolt holes (easily visible in the 
engraving on page 492) remaining to 
show where they were attached to the 
stone. There is another Arch of Trajan 
at Benevento; and that of Constantine, 
at Rome, has been claimed for him, from 
the fact that some of its reliefs picture 
his victories. The accepted explana- 
tion of this, however, is that these 
sculptures were taken bodily from some 
earlier structure. 

It is a far historical cry from the 
Roman emperors to the modern Cesar 
who aspired to imitate their world wide 
sway. To Napoleon the triumphal 
arch appealed as the most striking arch- 
itectural token of victories achieved and 
glory won. He built three notable ones 
—or rather he began three, two of which 
were finished by other hands after his 
meteor-like career was closed. 

One was that famous landmark of 
' Paris, the great Arc de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile, by far the largest structure of 
its kind in existence. This was de- 
signed in 1806 by Chalgrin, the restorer 
of the Luxembourg, at Napoleon’s order, 
as a symbol of the Corsican command- 
er’s triumphs over almost every nation 
of Europe. It was completed in 1836 by 
Louis Philippe. The statuary upon its 
top, a hundred and sixty feet above the 
ground, is still more recent; and it is 
characteristic of a more pacific and less 
boastful era that the fine group of 
bronze represents France riding down 
not Germany and Austria, but Error and 
Prejudice. Most of the reliefs below are 
of scenes in Napoleon’s wars; while the 
names of a hundred and seventy two 
battles and more than six hundred gen- 
erals, taken from the abundant history 
of France’s wars, are inscribed upon the 
various faces. 

The second Napoleonic arch in Paris 
is the much smaller one in the Place du 
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Carrousel, which he ordered the archi- 
tects Fontaine and Percier to erect in im- 
itation of that of Septimius Severus at 
Rome. This was finished while the 
emperor was still in power, and he lar- 
cenously crowned it with the famous 
group of bronze horses that had stood 
for centuries above the portals of the 
cathedral of St. Mark at Venice. In 1814, 
when the allied sovereigns entered 
Paris, and Napoleon was banished to 
Elba, the Emperor of Austria had the 
stolen steeds taken down and sent back 
to the city of the lagoons. To replace 
them, later, Louis XVIII had a group 
cast by the Italian sculptor Bosio. 

One of Napoleon’s feats that most 
strikingly recalled the spirit of Rome’s 
great days was his building of the 
Simplon road over the Alps, with a 
triumphant arch to mark its termination 
at Milan, the capital of his tributary 
kingdom of Italy. The Arco del Sempi- 
one (Simplon Arch), which stands at the 
further end of the Piazza d’ Armi, or dril- 
ling ground, of the Lombard City, is a 
handsome copy after Roman models. 
Begun by Napoleon in 1804, it was com- 
pleted in 1838 by the Emperor Francis 
of Austria, of whose dominions Milan 
was then a part. 

The arch of the Porta San Gallo, just 
outside the now demolished walls of 
Florence, was erected in 1738, and is 
characteristic of the tawdry and florid 
taste of its period. It was built to cele- 
brate an utterly insignificant event, the 
entry of the Grand Duke Francis II, and 
its architectural merit is fairly gauged 
by the statement that it was worthy of 
the occasion. 

Today—if we may judge from the 
newest of memorial arches, the Wash- 
ington Arch in New York—we have 
returned to the wiser simplicity, the 
more solid dignity of the ancients. 
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PRINCESS. 


By E. M. Halliday. 


“] HE management at Monte Carlo 

dislikes suicides. They litter 
up the handsome grounds, and divert 
attention from the tables. Wrecks are 
almost as obnoxious as suicides. The 
management considers them even worse 
than the self destroyed, as they last 
longer ; and when one man taps another 
on the shoulder and says, ‘‘See that 
poor, shabby old fellow over there? He 
lost a million in this room, and he 
comes here to fight his battles over and 
over,’’ the sight has been conducive to 
low spirits and light play. So it comes 
about that Monte Carlo has its corps of 
pensioners. 

The major was one of these. He was 
a dapper little man from Richmond, 
Virginia, who, since he put down his 
sword with Lee, had spent his time, for 
some hours during the day, in a com- 
mercial house in his native town. His 
evenings he passed as an ornament to 
society, where he was much prized for 
his bachelorhood, his gallantry, and his 
versatility. 

There was a Northern branch of the 
family which had been entirely ignored 
by the Virginia Maylors, and when the 
last member of it died and left the 
major a fortune, it came like a shower 
of gold out of aclear sky. The clerks 
in the office said that when the news 
came to the major he tossed up his hat 
and gave three cheers and a rebel yell, 
but nobody believed it. 

He was bitterly censured in Richmond 
for not staying there and building up 
his family to its former state and splen- 
dor. But instead of buying back the old 
homes of the Maylor family, and marry- 
ing ‘‘oneof Virginia’s charming daugh- 
ters, sir,’’ the major went to New York 
to take possession of his fortune, and 
never came back. 


Two years later he had lost every 
penny of it at Monte Carlo. They heard 
of it in Richmond. 

‘‘ Blood will tell,’’ they said in Rich- 
mond. ‘‘ There was that grandfather of 
Maylor’s, old Peter, who would sit up 
all night over whist.’’ 

There was a story, but nobody men- 
tioned it aloud, that the first Maylor who 
came to Virginia left England because 
he had married an actress. Putting all 
these together, Richmond mothers 
thanked Heaven piously that their 
daughters had never married the major. 

The major was valued at Nice. He 
received ten francs a day in considera- 
tion of never coming near the tables, and 
he was able to live on that. Dinners 
and afternoon teas were spread all along 
the Riviera for an agreeable man like 
the major, andhe knew everybody and 
everything. When there appeared on 
the driveway a magnificent equipage 
with liveries and clanking silver chains, 
bearing a frumpy looking old person 
swathed in black lace and yellow satin, 
it was the major who discovered that 
the new arrival was the princess from 
the Balkans, with the numberless castles 
and the enormous revenue. 

The little clique at Nice and Mentone 
never came any nearer the princess. If 
she had come down here to play, she 
was a long time beginning it. She could 
not speak a word of any language ex- 
cept Russian, and her compatriots of 
the Parisian bred species of Muscovite 
seemed to make no headway with her. 
With all her money and her servants 
and her great house, she became one of 
the people whom ‘‘ nobody knows.” 

‘‘They say she goes to mass,’’ the 
major told them. 

Mr. Steerfoot, the English consul, had 
a queer and rather good collection of 
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jewels, which he had picked up in a 
most legitimate way, during his long 
residence abroad, by advancing small 
sums for the present accommodation of 
wandering countrymen and _ friends. 
They generally appreciated his kind- 
ness by leaving him some intrinsically 
valuable gift. One day the major came 
to him in some embarrassment. 

‘‘T have,’’ he said, ‘‘a sword with a 
jeweled hilt, presented to my grand- 
father by his militia company. I should 
like to ask you to take care of it for me 
for a little while. I am going up to 
Paris for a week or ten days.” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ Mr. Steerfoot said. ‘‘ By 
the way, major, I know how you young 
fellows are when you go up to Paris. 
Make me your banker if you want a few 
pounds extra.’’ 

The day after the major returned, the 
Balkan princess made her first appear- 
ance at the tables. At close range she 
was even uglier than in her carriage. 
She was thick waisted, awkward, painted, 
and badly dressed, and she played at 
the lowest table, staking the paltry 
sum of ten frances. She lost, and arose 
and walked out. She evidently had 
some system she was playing, or was 
only there for a sight of the maelstrom 
where fortunes were lost and won in a 
feverish excitement that was kept down 
by a sort of conventional, strained quiet. 

The next day the major heard of it. 
People seldom mentioned the tables to 
him; it was understood to be a sore 
subject, as he was not allowed to appear 
there, and he made no comments. 

The following night the princess was 
there again. People left the tables 
where high and interesting play was 
going on, to watch her. Even if she 
did not exhibit her wealth, the glamour 
of it hung about her. She lost her ten 
francs and left. 

For six nights she kept it up, some- 
times winning, only to double and lose. 
But one night a change came. Her ten 
francs won. In ten minutes there was 
a pile of coin under the old hand in its 
loose black glove. Gathering it all to- 
gether she walked to the highest table, 
where the brilliant nickel wheel spun 
in the center of the grass green cloth. 
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People followed her. She put down her 
coins in handfuls, and in handfuls they 
came back. She put coins on the most 
unlikely numbers, those with the great- 
est odds, and people watched the ball 
spin around and always, always, stop 
upon her number. 

‘«She has asystem,’’ they said. ‘‘She 
played ten francs for six nights; the 
seventh she wins!’’ 

And win she did. The croupiers 
made their calls with impassive faces. 
It is well to have the limit played now 
and then. It advertises the place. It 
is worth the loss. And a Russian 
princess! It would be all over Europe! 

At last it was done. She arose, 
trembling, gold and silver in piles 
around her hand. The bank was broken, 
and the old Balkan princess had won 
almost a million francs in one night! 

She took up the money, and gathered 
it into a great parcel in her lace shawl, 
while people looked on. Then she 
walked through the room, and before 
one could notice where, she had disap- 
peared. From a cab driving away, 
there came the sound of a strange, ring- 
ingecry. Downin Richmond they would 
have known it for the echo of the 
never forgotten rebel yell. 

The next day the British consul re- 
ceived acall from the major. He was 
going ‘‘home,’’ he said. Richmond 
was a good place to end one’s days, and 
he would relieve Mr. Steerfoot of the 
trouble of caring for the sword of his 
ancestors—and incidentally repay the 
few pounds he believed he owed him. 

As the maid of the Balkan princess 
unbuttoned her great, ugly shoes the 
next evening, she ventured to ask if 
her highness was going out. 

‘*Going out !’’ said that august lady. 
‘‘When did I ever go out after dark ?’’ 

‘‘ The great gambling place—they say 
it is interesting, that your highness has 
already won a great fortune there.’’ 

‘‘T never expect to live without being 
lied about,’’ the Balkan princess said. 

Down in Richmond they say it was 
a mistake about the major losing his 
fortune. He has bought back the May- 
lor places, and they are wondering which 
of the beauties is to live in them. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB 
LISHED. 

JOHN STANDISH has come from New York to 
the lively Arizona town of Tombstone. He isa 
young mining engineer, and has been summoned 
by the ownersof a large silver mine, the Lady 
Jane, to save their property from a threatened 
influx of water. The Silver Thread is another 
important mine, close to the Lady Jane, and its 
reputed owner is Mr. Halloran. Halloran and his 
friend Croft, who is a banker in Tombstone, and 
to whom Halloran is heavily in debt, view Stan- 
dish with hostility. They suspect him of designs 
upon the Silver Thread, as to the rightful owner- 
ship of which there is a secret shared by Croft 
and Halloran, and connected in some way with 
an old uncle of Standish. 

In Halloran’s daughter, Katherine, Standish 
recognizes the girl whom he had met the previous 
suinmer. She had been a belle in New York 
society, living there with her aunts, the Misses 
May, and going by their name. Standish had 
loved her, she had promised to marry him, and 
then had gone away without a word, leaving him 
no clue to her whereabouts. It is alla puzzle to 
Standish; he does not know what has come be- 
tween them, or what his present relations with 
her should be. . 

Croft is also, in hissupercilious way, an admirer 
of Miss Halloran, and he speedily entertains a 
vague jealousy of Standish. He intercepts a note 
that the young engineer sends her, and his jeal- 
ousy becomes bitter hatred. He tells Katherine 
that Standish has come to Tombstone to steal 
away her father’s property, the Silver Thread. 
This is done as Croft and she return from a 
visit to the Lady Jane, where she has seen Stan- 
dish at work. 

From the mine Standish goes to the house of 
Mr. Torrance, superintendent of the Lady Jane. 
There, at the lunch table, young Jack Torrance 
takes offense at a hinted rebuke of his friendship 
for agirlnamed Fanny de Vere, a singer at the 
Pretty-by-Night saloon. Heleaves the table, and 
when Standish follows and speaks to him, Jack 
Torrance answers hotly. 
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HERE is something in the rush of the 
West which ages. Men live not by 
years, but by events; and Standish 

had aged in the weeks of living since he 
came to the little border town where nerv- 
ous life was crowded into every hour. 

As he looked at young Jack Torrance, his 
anger sputtering from the end of his tongue, 
unable to keep in his indignant retaliation, 
Standish felt yearsolder. Jack wasa child 
—a child who was not to be considered seri- 
ously, a spoiled child in danger of having 
his last valued toy taken away from him ; 


* This story began in the June number of MUNSEY's MAGAZINE. 


and Standish had a tolerant elderly broth- 
er’s feeling for the impolitic, passionate 
boy. In Jack’s own mind he had delivered 
an insult which could only be followed by 
bloodshed, and he waited with the courage 
which was in him for Standish’s words. 

‘*Did Miss de Vere tell you that I had 
come ‘sneaking’ out here to steal a mine? 
I must say that that story merely corrobo- 
rates my former opinion that she is not the 
proper sort of young woman to assist you 
in a judgment of your father’s friends.’’ 

‘“Who in hell asked you for your opin- 
ion ?”’ 

Standish had no time to answer, for with 
a bustle that was evidently intended to in- 
terrupt the hot words, Mr. and Mrs. Tor- 
rance walked out on the veranda. 

Mrs. Torrance acting like anybody else, 
or doing the ordinary thing, was an un- 
natural Mrs. Torrance. Now she sat down 
in one of the straw chairs and talked about 
the clear atmosphere, the purple canyons of 
the distant mountains, and all the setting of 
the drama. Mrs. Torrance was never de- 
signed to take the part of the chorus. 

Standish and her husband talked briskly, 
but they all felt unnatural. Into her heart 
had come the first pang of jealousy for her 
boy. He was looking toward another 
woman, and that woman was not of her 
choosing. Had it been the most beautiful 
and charming girl in the world, it would 
have been hard enough, but ¢Azs girl! This 
singer in a Tombstone saloon ! 

It was by the merest chance that Mrs. 
Torrance had discovered where Jack’s fancy 
was wandering. It was not the custom in 
Tombstone for family friends to go solemnly 
to the head of a house and give him infor- 
mation and counsel concerning his family. 
Arizona was the land where the divine right 
of doing as you pleased was carried to its 
last length. 

There was a story that a new mining en- 
gineer, fresh from a Presbyterian Sunday 
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school in an Ohio town, had gone to Mr. 
Torrance with the story that his assistant 
had two wives. 

‘‘Dear me!”’ that stout and placid gentle- 
man had said. ‘‘ I'll raise his salary.” 

Mrs. Torrance had gone up on the reser- 
voir hill one afternoon botanizing. There 
were few things Mrs. Torrance did not try. 
The Arizona wild flowers had fascinated 
her, and she hunted down the original wild 
potato of the Huachuca mountains, and 
filled a herbarium that was one of her prides. 
Mrs. Torrance was full of resources ane en- 
joyment of life. 

The reservoir was a great tank sunk 
partly into the hilltop. A stream of water 
poured into it with a sound delightfully 
sweet to ears used to the sounds of a desert 
allday andall night. People from the town 
walked up there only to hear it. The most 
practical people can become imaginative 
when they are away from home, and from 
all their early environment. The uncon- 
scious clinging of their minds to early 
memories creates pictures, and they eagerly 
seek anything that creates them. 

Men stopped on the rocky hillside, and 
looked out over the dusty plains, arid, 
dotted with the gaunt arms of the yucca 
and the mescal, and hearing the tinkle, 
tinkle, of the falling water, were carried 
back to the brook that ran under the thick 
leaved trees on the farm back in the States. 
The plain turned to rolling meadow land, 
and the jar and rumble of the distant stamp 
mill to the sound of wagons crossing the 
‘culvert’? on the country road. 

Lovers used to stroll around this path, 
which led the longest way between the 
house of the Thread and the Lady Jane; 
and when Mrs. Torrance had seen a young 
man in a Mexican hat leaning over until 
he hid the face of a girl in a white gown, 
she had only smiled and gone on. Now 
and then she looked up from her digging, 
and saw them still sitting there lost in talk, 
oblivious of the hot sunshine. And then 
they had arisen to start away; and as the 
young man brushed the dust from the skirts 
the girl was shaking out, Mrs. Torrance 
saw that the two were her Jack and the de 
Vere from the Pretty-by-Night Saloon ! 

Her first impulse was that of the tigress. 
She wanted to go to that girl and tear her to 
pieces, and take her boy away from her! 
What right had this shameless creature to 
touch her boy? The very sight of her was 
defiling. 

And then gathering up the specimens of 
ground jasmine and red cactus she had 
collected, Mrs. Torrance went home. It 
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was two days before she told her husband. 
He was not inclined to look upon it so 
seriously. ‘‘ Boys will be boys! ’’ he had said 
comfortably. ‘‘ There is nothing bad about 
de Vere.’’ And then he had seen the look of 
repressed agony on his wife’s face, and had 
gone to her with comfort and consolation, 
and promised her that he would do anything 
in his power to stop it. ‘‘But, Polly, my 
dear,’ he said, ‘‘you must be sensible. 
The way to make this thing real is to rec- 
ognize its reality. Send Jack away, and he 
will write to her. Ten visits will not mean 
as much to him as one letter. A boy only 
begins to value a thing when there is a sus- 
picion that it is to be taken away from him. 
Let him alone for a little while. He is a 


‘healthy youngster, who has had a good 


bringing up, and he is ours, and he can’t 
go very far wrong.”’ 

But it had been impossible for Mrs. Tor- 
rance to keep her knowledge entirely from 
Jack, and, as his father had said, the whole 
matter had been given a new dignity in his 
eyes by the veiled opposition to it. Jack 
had grown impatient of certain little re- 
straints which had never been put upon 
him before. His mother had kept him at 
home all one evening playing cribbage with 
her in the parlor. 

He had looked at her wonderingly two or 
three times and then asked her if she had a 
headache. He was willing to amuse her if 
she was ill, but a suspicion of restraint sent 
him flying. And Jack had begun to set 
himself and Miss de Vere on a pedestal as a 
pair of martyrs, and he was beginning also 
to think it was his duty as a chivalrous man 
to protect his companion. 

Jack still sat sullenly on the veranda rail- 
ing. He had a little package of cornhusk 
leaves in his pocket, made for him, oh 
fickle Jack! by the pretty Mexican girl who 
lived behind the priest’s house in Charles- 
ton. And the tobacco which he shook into 
them, one by one, came from a pouch a pretty 
cousin back in New York had given him. 
He was waiting for Standish to go that he 
might follow him and finish the quarrel. 
His chief cause of offense against Standish 
was that he had made him quarrel with 
him. Standish had settled himself as a 
good fellow, and Jack’s tastes were clean 
and good, and hung about ‘‘ good fellows ’”’; 
but Mr. Torrance had business with Stan- 
dish and took him off. Standish, to Jack’s 
disgust, went without a word or look in his 
direction, or any tacit acknowledgment that 
there was anything to settle between them. 

Then there came between the boy and his 
mother an embarrassment which was new 
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and painful to both ofthem. How could they 
talk with this shadow between them? Per- 
haps if Mrs. Torrance had had less strength, 
had been like some weak women who cry and 
beg of their men kind, she might have so 
filled Jack’s heart that he would have done 
anything she asked him, and then—have 
ceased to respect her as his comrade for- 
ever. But Mrs. Torrance did not rule by 
those eternal feminine means. They talked 
about all sorts of trivial things ; of the new 
cinches for the kicking black mare, who 
had a playful habit of jumping through her 
saddle, or bucking until her rider’s nose 
bled, and he tumbled off exhausted; of 
Mrs. Savage, who was the most conspicuous 
woman in the camp, and who felt person- 
ally aggrieved at the appearance of Miss 
Halloran ; and of Captain Adair’s new wife, 
who only last year had been Mrs. Hecker. 

Jack and his mother were given to mild 
gossip—if it could be called gossiping when 
Mrs. Torrance expressed her very vivid 
opinions of men and things, and Jack 
laughed at her. 

‘* Mother’s code,’? was one of Jack’s jokes. 
This afternoon Mrs. Torrance kept on with 
talk about Fort Huachuca and its people. 
Captain Adair had just come back with his 
wife, and there was merrymaking which 
had called for Mrs. Torrance’s assistance. 
Adair was very busy, and his wife dreaded 
Indians. They had hoped to be transferred 
to some Eastern station, until Adair’s com- 
pany seemed likely to take the field, at 
which news he had hastened back. 

“TJ don’t wonder Mrs. Adair fears In- 
dians, after all those frights; but then she 
can’t be a woman of very great feeling, or 
she couldn’t have married again only one 
short year after poor Mr. Hecker’s death. 
Such a splendid big fellow! Worth two of 
Adair.’? Which shows that Mrs. Torrance 
was an entirely fallible reader of human 
nature. : 

‘Constancy is something you seldom 
see,’’? she moralized. 

‘“‘And to be altogether admired some- 
times,’’ Jack said, with some bitterness. 

Standish went over the ground in the 
Lady Jane, and began to make prepara- 
tions for closing down part of the mine. 
The water was steadily rising, and the 
pumps were being made ready. It would 
be months before that part of the mine 
could be opened again. He did not go up 
to dinner. He took some sandwiches from 
a miner’s pail and sat down on a candle 
box and ate them, then going back to his 
work. The men had taken a liking to Stan- 
dish, and respeeted him enough to see no 
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shadow of condescension in his frank accept- 
ance of their frankly offered hospitality. The 
man whose dinner he shared had owned 
mines of his own up in Colorado, and was 
a star miner, because he had at one time 
been a partner with Flood, O’Brien, and 
Mackay, when that bonanza trio were in 
the early stages of their fortune. 

“JT tell you, this hain’t minin’, Mr. 
Standish. This is just pickin’ away at the 
ground. Upthere in Virginia City, they’ve 
dug down so deep that they’ve neared the 
inmfernals. The men work for ten minutes 
and then run into a cool room, a kind of 
a beer cellar room, until they kin cool off. 
But I reckon the devil ’11 turn the heat off 
of that corner when the Thread gets down so 
low. He wouldn’t play it low down on a 
partner.”’ 

‘““You men seem to have a prejudice 
against the Thread owners. Mr. Torrance 
manages to get along with them well 
enough.”’ 

“‘Torrance can getalong with anybody 
so long’s they mind their own business, and 
mighty few monkey with Torrance. But”’ 
the man leaned over—‘‘ I worked in the 
Thread for a while, and unless I miss my 
reckoning there’s going to be some trouble 
between the Thread and the Lady Jane one 
of these days. There’s a lode that comes 
mighty nigh joinin’ ’em, an’ they ain’t no 
Siamese twins, neither. But there ain’t no 
use in tellin’ Torrance. He ain’t listenin’ 
to any talk,even from men that’s had ten 
times his experience.” 

Standish listened because every scrap of 
information concerning the Thread was 
interesting to him, but he knew how miners 
like this one try to interest a stranger 
with stories, or mysteries. They catch the 
flying talk of the camp and translate it into 
a semblance of their own thoughts and 
ideas, which are always highly colored. 
That night Standish came up on top about 
midnight. The shifts changed at two o’clock, 
so that the place outside was deserted 
now. Away off over the hills he could 
hear the cries of the coyotes, coming mourn- 
fully. The night was brilliant with stars, 
and the lights of the low, closely built little 
town looked as if a nest of them had fallen 
on the plain. 

The big timber yard surrounded by the 
little houses was silent. The great log that 
Jacoby had been dressing the day before 
lay white and smooth in the starlight, gleam- 
ing as though a frost had touched it. 

A tenderness for the big, honest fellow 
who did his work so well, and who was so 
brave, struck at Standish’s heart. He won- 
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dered if there was anything he could do for 
Jacoby—and in thinking he felt amiable. 
Down in the long house where Nelly kept 
her boarders there would be lights all night, 
and men lounging about the door. Nelly’s 
was as comfortable as any saloon in town, 
and when a man had left a wife and children 
somewhere back home, while he came 
down into the camp to make some money, 
Nelly’s was a good place to save it. She 
would walk into the Pretty-by-Night and 
drink a glass with her boys, to the success 
of any of their numerous projects, but 
not so much as a glass of beer was 
allowed inside her house. ‘‘It’s a glass o' 
root beer you'll be drinkin’,” Nelly would 
say severely, ‘‘that’s costin’ ye only a 
penny. Ill have no drunkards about 
mies,” 

Standish strolled slowly along the path 
under the hill. 

There was a little cabin high up where 
the watchman lived who stayed by the reser- 
voir. It was built of the rough stones of 
the hillside, and often Nelly and her 
countrymen had looked up at it with home- 
sick longings, remembering the little stone 
cabins in County Down, and about there, 
where many of them were born. 

Tonight there was a glance of light from 
the square window, which disappeared as 
Standish looked at it. 

To him there came the message in the 
song of the dripping water. The quick 
thunder showers which came up in the 
mornings were upon the country now, and 
the white stars of the low growing, fragrant 
white jasmine were carpeting the ground. 

Standish sat down. A half mile from the 
place where he sat he could see the lights 
of the house of Halloran, and could even 
hear the clang of the bell that signaled for 
the hoisting in the works beyond. 

Halloran’s house was lighted all over. 
It seemed to Standish that he could see a 
shadowy white figure in the darkness of the 
great veranda. Even from there it made 
his heart beat a little. 

Back into his heart, his life, Katherine 
had come, if there ever had been an instant 
when she had been absent. She filled his 
thoughts, his mind. He was sitting where 
a clump of the great, spiny, fleshy leaves of 
the mescal hid him from sight on one side, 
and their shadow threw him—dressed as 
he was in the dust colored corduroy he 
wore in the mine—into an indistinguishable 
mass against the ground. 

There is something so assertive about the 
big plant, that its edges cutting the atmos- 
phere attract the attention, leaving little 
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for the surroundings of its roots. There 
had been a noise of scrambling down the 
hillside, but Standish had not noticed it. 
All day long his ears were filled by the 
clang of bells and the sound of falling rock. 
They had come to be as unnoticed as the 
working sounds of nature; but when the 
name of Halloran struck his ear, it pierced 
his consciousness. 

In a second he had defined the speakers. 
It was two miners going down toward 
Nelly’s, or rather one was going toward 
Nelly’s, and the other had stopped to say a 
few words to him. Standish could see their 
figures clearly. One of the men he knew 
—a bulldog looking miner who had some 
prestige among the men asa leader. He 
was serious and sullen. An undisciplined 
mind is always more impressed by serious- 
ness, by a species of heaviness, even when 
it does not comprehend its reasons, than by 
a clear, light statement. Heard was given 
to showing the men their sorrows and their 
wrongs. Mr. Torrance had not discharged 
him from the Lady Jane, but he had made 
him overseer of a little mine over in the 
Bisbee district to get him out of the way, 
and here he was back again. ‘The first time 
Standish had seen him was the night of his 
own arrival in the camp, dining in the 
Jeunesse Dorée restaurant with Miss de 
Vere. Then Heard had sullenly eaten the 
salad the girl made, while his companion 
talked about what the union might do. 
Heard was said to be the head of the union. 

The miners’ voices now were almost in 
Standish’s ear. : 

‘They are going to close down part of the 
Lady Jane, and they are going to reduce 
the wages from four to three dollars a day. 
When they do, every man goes out.” 

‘* They won’t leave the Lady Jane. The 
men who work there say they know all 
about Torrance’s business ; that he would 
pay them more if it wasn’t for this trouble 
about the water, and that when it is over 
they will go back to four a day. You can’t 
do nothing with Torrance’s men !’’ 

‘“‘Then by , we can stop the mine 
if we have to kill every one of’em. It’s 
been done before and it can be done again ! 





That hoist’’—— he threw his big hand to- 
ward the roof of the works, visible in the 
clear starlight—— “ will burn.”’ 


‘‘T suppose every man would leave 
Halloran.”’ 

“To the last one.’’ 

The other man’s voice sank. ‘‘ Heard,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ Halloran’s goin’ to give in to the 
men. He’s got towork that mine. I know 
Halleran. I’ve knowed him these ten years. 
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Halloran’s nervous about something. 
There’s something up with him. He goes 
down in the Thread every day and picks 
around with a hammer, and looks like he 
was scared todeath. He’s fixin’ the Thread 
to sell, or he’s hunting a new lead. Any- 
how, he ain’t lookin’ for trouble just now. 
He’ll knuckle.”’ 

“They'll adZ knuckle !”’ 

‘Well, so long.’? And with a wave of 
his big hand the man with the information 
went on toward Nelly’s, leaving Standish 
with something to think about. 


XI. 


THE man Heard was in town for a pur- 
pose, and he went about it. He left the 
down town house where he was stopping 
and went up to Nelly’s, but that resolute 
Irish woman refused to allow him inside the 
door. 

‘*Go along where you’re wanted,’’ she 
admonished him, ‘‘and that’s not after be- 
in’ inside these walls.”’ 

But the men had come out and listened to 
him, and most of them had laughed. They 
believed in Torrance. 

In this world a stream is often turned by 
the merest straw. Away back there in the 
beginning men do not look at the trifling 
deviation which comes in the current, but 
presently there is a new channel worn, and 
the old way is dry and empty. So it hap- 
pened now. 

Heard went down after his rebuff at 
Nelly’s to see Croft. There had grown up 
in the minds of the men an idea which they 
enjoyed turning over and over, that as they 
were in Halloran’s power so was he in 
Croft’s. They made a point, when it was 
possible, of ostentatiously consulting Croft 
about Halloran’s business, and Croft made 
no pretense of keeping his partner’s dig- 
nity by sending them on to him. 

Heard asked the loungers about the 
saloons, and the man in the Papago 
Store across the street, what time he would 
be likely to find Croft at home, in that aim- 
less way which seems to be a part of the 
uncalculating mind. He could have found 
out in an instant from any of Croft’s ser- 
vants, but he enjoyed hearing that the man 
he was going to see ate what he called his 
breakfast at midday, and that about that 
hour he could be seen. His errand was 
pretty well known about the camp when he 
climbed the steps to the long suite of rooms. 

Melton, Croft’s English valet, met him at 
the landing with a look of inquiry. 

‘Is Croft in?’? Heard asked. 
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Melton despised the big booted and dingy 
miners, but he had discovered that there 
were some of them to whom he must be 
more than respectful, and Heard spoke as if 
couscious of belonging to this class. 

‘‘T do not know. If you will walk into 
the reception room I will see.’? And with 
a flourish he flung open the door. There 
was a dark, evil looking face on a long 
neck which seemed fairly to shoot up from 
a pile of white linen just beyond the writing 
table, and Gooey, Croft’s Chinese cook, 
glared at the intruders, his eyes a pair of 
dull and remorseless beads in his tight, sal- 
low skin. As he arose, even Melton, who 
was accustomed to him, and Heard, who had 
lived in camps with Chinese for twenty 
years, and who utterly despised them, as is 
the unwritten law of the West, were 
startled. He was over six feet tall, and his 
head was snowy white where the hair had 
been shaven back to his cue. His face was 
leathery, opium dried, and his mouth a 
black line when he was not showing his 
yellow teeth. The jade bracelets on his lean 
arms clanked as he moved his hands. One 
he was drawing stealthily up into his sleeve. 
It made Melton shiver, as Gooey well 
knew. Once he had seen him take a thin 
dagger from up that sleeve somewhere. 
‘“‘Is Mr. Croft in??? Melton asked meekly. 

‘““Me no know,’? the Chinaman said. 
‘“Me clean rooms. Dust table. Empty 
basket. He come back breakfast.” And 
he turned and walked out. 

‘“‘He is honly a ’eathen,’? Mr. Melton 
said contemptuously, ‘“‘but now and agin 
he do start a man. Will you wait here, 
sir?’’ 

““No,’’ Heard said. ‘‘I guess I’ll go and 
see Halloran,’’ and helumbered out. Some 
way he didn’t feel like staying in the house 
with that tall creature who looked like a 
devil out of a story book. He would come 
some time when Croft was home, and he 
started out on a walk to the Thread. 

Gooey came back as he left, and finished 
emptying the waste basket. There was an 
evil smile that wrinkled his cheeks as he 
worked over the papers. They were all torn 
into small bits, but that was nothing to 
Gooey’s Chinese ingenuity. Pasting scraps 
of paper between or on glass was one of his 
favorite occupations, seemingly. It was 
popularly supposed that Gooey could speak 
very little English, understand less, and 
read it not at all. Considering this, his 
enjoyment of Croft’s correspondence was 
unusual, 

Heard did not take a herse to ride out to 
Halloran’s house. He was more accus- 
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tomed to the meek and patient burro as a 
means of getting about, and lacking that 
he walked, plodding patiently along 
through the white dust that no morning 
shower had come to allay. 

On the way he passed one of the great 
ore wagons—three enormous boxes, as 
large almost as a freight car, drawn by 
twenty four mules. The ore was being 
taken to the stamp millin town. Heard 
stopped the driver. There was a Mexican 
wood team just behind that also stopped, 
but nobody minded inconveniencing a 
“‘ Greaser.”’ 

‘‘ What you gettin’ ?’’ Heard said to the 
driver. He had never seen him before, but 
the formality of an introduction was not 
necessary. They recognized each other as 
brothers. 

“Three,’’ the man said. 

‘“ When was you cut down?” 

‘* Last week.’’ 

‘“ Well, you’ll hear from us.’’ And the 
Mexican was allowed to come on. Heard 
strode up to the wide front door of the Hal- 
loran house. There were Mexican pillars 
there, with great ollas, the red Mexican 
water pots, holding palims. The hall was 
wide and as dusky as any place could be on 
such a blinding day as this. The size and 
beauty of the place impressed him not at 
all. He had seen hotels and saloons, and 
the gaudiness of these, as they are known 
in the West, meant grandeur to him. Art 
meant for him a picture of the uncovered 
human figure. 

Katherine was sitting in the hall, gum- 
ming feathers to a card to make pictures, 
after a fashion she had learned froma Mex- 
ican Indian woman the day before. She 
arose as Heard stopped inthe doorway. He 
involuntarily took off his hat to her white 
clad ladyhood. 

‘‘Is—your pa in, miss?’’ he asked awk- 
wardly. 

‘‘T think so. Do you want to see him ?’’ 

‘Ef he’s about.’’ 

‘*T will see,’’? she said, and went across 
the polished floor to the library door. 

Halloran was lying on the broad leather 
lounge, fast asleep. The case with the three 
big cut glass bottles stood on a table near 
by, the silver bar unlocked. Even thus ear- 
ly in the day, poor Halloran had begun to 
find what comfort he could. He breathed 
heavily. Katherine went over and touched 
him on the shoulder, and he opened his 
eyes and looked up at her with a gaze that 
hurt her. It was like the expression in the 
eyes of some animal that expects to be 
struck, 


you. 
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‘ Father,’’ she said, ‘‘ there isa man here 
who wants to see you.”’ 

‘“Where’s Croft ?”’ 

‘It isn’t Mr. Croft he wants to see; it is 
He asked for you.”’ 

‘*Is—is it that young man?”’ 

‘* What young man?’”’ 

He had snatched at her dress, and she 
let him hold it as he turned. ‘That— 
Standish.”’ 

‘*No, it isn’t,’? and her face grew crim- 
son. She could not help feeling that her 
father must know something of her love 
for Standish, and be waiting for the young 
man to come and speak to him. It was 
dreadful. Who could have told him? Per- 
haps everybody knew it. Some one here 
might have had friends down there on the 
coast last year. And she had asked him to 
forgive her, and he had saved her life, and 
had said nothing! It all went through 
her brain with that one rush of blood. It 
seemed an hour before she spoke again, 
but it was only an instant. ‘‘It’s an old 
miner—or aiminer. He says he wants to 
speak to you.”’ 

‘‘ Well, ask him to go over to the office. 
Or no—somebody will be coming in. Just 
ask himin here, won’t you?”’ 

Heard slouched into the room and sat 
gingerly down on the edge of a chair, while 
Halloran hastened to pour out a glass of 
whisky, which the man drank at one gulp 
before he opened his mouth. Then he 
cleared his throat and began : 

‘““There’s goin’ to be trouble in this 
camp,’’ he annouticed. ‘‘The men ain’t 
goin’ to stand all this litigation about their 
lots—nor they ain’t goin’ to have their 
wages cut. I come up to see what you had 
to say about it.” 

A year or two ago Halloran knew how he 
would have answered that speech. He 
would have laughed in the man’s face, 
madea joke or two, and told him to go 
ahead and make prophecies until he was 
black in the face. But with the wave of 
unpopularity and trouble, Halloran was 
losing his grip. He didn’t know how to 
fight averted faces. Even the loss of the 
cheery greetings of the miners hurt him, 
although he had never cared what became 
of them personally. He had always been 
popular, good luck or bad luck, until lately, 
and he did not know how to live without it. 
It seemed to him that it was all Croft’s 
fault. Croft was responsible for everything. 
He had taken everything into his own 
hauds, and now he might straighten out 
this tangle. He never would have bothered 
about the town site. Nobody ever accused 
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him of being grasping. He had always 
wished everybody to have everything they 
wanted, just as long as he had everything 
that he wanted. He was aggrieved and he 
was afraid of trouble, and he wished in his 
heart that Croft was dead. 

‘‘T haven’t been well, lately,’? was what 
he finally said. ‘‘ You had better see Mr. 
Croft.”’ 

‘“‘Are you going to cut the men’s wages 
in the Thread as Torrance did in his mines? 
The Thread ain’t Croft’s, it’s yours.’’ 

‘‘T haven’t thought much about it. Ill 
think about it. I’ll do what’s right,’’? and 
with that Mr. Heard had to be content. 

After he had gone, Katherine heard a 
queer muffled sound coming from the 
library. Her father was lying face down- 
ward on the lounge, his head buried in the 
cushions, sobbing. She had never seen a 
man cry before. She had never lived in 
the house with a man before, nor had she 
ever known her father. It seemed to her a 
solemn and an awful thing. She could 
know nothing of the nerves worn to rags 
with heat, and brandy, and fret; of the 
loneliness of a man who had always led an 
active life, full of interest, of a certain kind 
of light boastfulness, of an adulation that 
was as incense to his heart, who now was 
left entirely to himself on the brink of ruin; 
with old scores coming up to be settled. 
Halloran asked himself over and over what 
he had ever done to merit this. 

When Katherine knelt down beside him 
and put her arm around his shoulder, he put 
out his own arm and held her close to him. 

‘My poor, poor child!” he said brokenly. 
‘‘ What have I done for you?” 

‘Father, what is the matter? 
what is the matter.”’ 

He couldn’t tell her that he was crying 
because he was lonely and miserable, and 
wanted to be a great man again, swagger- 
ing about the camp; that he by his weak- 
ness and folly was a tool in the hands of a 
strongerman. No! Ashe would havesaid, 
he had a little self respect left. 

“‘It is trouble, trouble! It is more than 
I can bear. It is breaking my heart to 
bring upon you poverty—and——”’ Hal- 
loran’s voice fell—‘‘disgrace.’’ He liked 
to be dramatic when he had an audience, 
and if he could not play melodrama as the 
hero, he could be the victim. 

“There is no disgrace in poverty, and, 
besides, Aunt Mary would gladly take me 
back with her, if it is I who worry you.”’ 

“Tt is not that!’? He sat up and shook 
his head, the tears still on his cheeks. ‘‘ By 
a mistake, a criminal neglect upon my 
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part, a paper was never drawn up transfer- 
ring part of the Thread to me. The man 
who may make the claim is here, and al- 
ready has begun to show his hand.’’ This 
was pure imagination upon Mr. Halloran’s 
part, but he pushed himself inte believing 
it. ‘I am in debt to Croft. I shall not 
have’’——his voice broke again—‘“‘ a dollar 
in the world !”” 

‘Ob father, do not!’’ 
tress almost controlled her. 
nothing to be done?” 

An inspiration came to HaHoran. He 
could not have arranged this, and he would 
not have wished to. He hated Croft, and 
he wanted to make him suffer, but there 
was a way out of his difficulties, and here it 
had been put before him—or at least the 
thread that led out of the labyrinth had 
been shown him, if it did not snap in his 
fingers. 

““The one thing, the one sacrifice, I could 
not ask of my daughter,’’ he said as he 
stroked her head. ‘‘I know you love me, 
but I could not ask you to give your young 
life to make the road bright for me. Wealth 
will come to you, by and by, through other 
channels. My life will be short at best.’’ 

“* What is it ?”’ 


Katherine’s dis- 
“Ts there 


Halloran hesitated for a little. ‘‘ Croft 
loves you,”’ he said finally. 
Katherine arose to her feet. ‘‘He has 


not told me so.”’ 

“But he has told me,’’ her father said, 
and as she left the room the tears were all 
gone. 

Katherine stopped for a moment, and 
looked through the piazza pillars up toward 
the Lady Jane. 

‘*Persecuting my father! Ready to steal 
a mine from a man whose crime was gen- 
erous carelessness! And I asked you to for- 
give me! And you never said one word !’’ 


XII. 


Ir Mr. Jack Torrance had not had his 
temper soured, things might have been dif- 
ferent. 

Miss de Vere lived at Nelly’s this warm 
weather, and Jack, though he hated himself 
for hurting his mother, could no more keep 
away from there than a moth can keep 
away from a candle. The de Vere would 
sing nothing but hymns in the saloon on 
Sunday nights, and she would not sing late. 
She said that she had been well brought up, 
and she knew what was proper. So after 
the men who did not happen to be at work— 
everything went on just as usual on Sunday 
night at Tombstone—had joined in the 
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strains of some of the old songs they could 
remember having heard in white churches 
on New England hillsides, Miss de Vere, es- 
corted by Jack, had strolled back home 
over the hill. They went slowly, to the 
music of the stamp mill, the rattle of ore 
falling into bins, and the clang of bells, 
with underneath it all the rising and falling 
song of the water asit fell into the reservoir. 

‘*Let’s sit here a little,’”’ Jack said as they 
came under it. ‘‘’There are people down 
there on Nelly’sstep. It is so pretty here.’’ 

She sat down beside him, glad, perhaps, 
to have somebody tell her what to do in 
even so trivial a thing. 

‘*T used to live in a place where I could 
hear the water all the time. There was a 
little waterfall just behind our house, back 
home.”’ 

‘“Where is ‘back home’?’’ Jack asked. 
He had often wondered about the girl, as 
everybody had who had stopped to think at 
all, and they were a great many. 

‘Back in Ohio. I come from Jackson 
County, in Ohio. Were you ever over 
there? Did you ever see the big black 
rocks that hem you in and seem to choke 
you?’’ She put her hands up to her throat. 

“*T never was in Ohio,’”’ Jack said. 

“IT never tell them anything about it 
here. My father was an exhorter, a Metho- 
dist exhorter, and he thought I was an imp 
of darkness when I said I wanted to get 
away from there, and sing on the stage. 
He whipped me, when I was fourteen, for 
saying it. When I was fifteen my mother 
died, and I ran away—with a circus concert 
company.’’ She had spoken with sorrow, 
but now she laughed. ‘“‘I thought that that 

_ was ‘singing on the stage’! I am not edu- 
cated for the stage. I know I couldn’t 
do anything.”’ 

“You could do anything! ‘Your face is 
magnificent,’’ Jack said impulsively. 

‘‘ Magnificence uneducated.”’ 

‘‘Let me educate you. I have plenty of 
money. I will give you anything.”’ 

The girl arose, and there was a smile, half 
of self contempt and more of sorrow, on her 
face. 

‘‘T have heard that before,’’ she said dry- 
ly. ‘‘Suppose we go down to the house. 
There are rough men down there, but they 
do not insult a girl like me.”’ 

“How can you think such things ?”’ Jack 
said hotly. He was holding her hand. ‘“‘I 
love you. I love you better than all the 
world. I want you to marry me—only I 
know I am not good enough. Iam only a 
boy.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are only a boy.”’ 
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But he would not let her go. ‘‘I love you! 
You shall say something to me. Say you 
do not hate me!’’ Poor Jack, he felt so or- 
iginal! He put her hand to his face and 
held it there. The witchery of the night, of 
their youth, was upon them. They were 
oblivious to everything except each other. 
They did not hear, in all the sounds about, 
a heavy footstep that came up from below 
on its way to the stone cabin. 

Jack leaned his face over to the girl’s. ‘I 
love you,”’ he said again. Their eyes looked 
into each other’s under the moonlight, 
their faces came closer and closer, and he 
kissed her. 

A big hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and he was thrown aside. 

*‘T'll teach a young whelp like you to in- 
sult an honest girl,’’ Heard said furiously. 
‘‘ You miserable son of a sneaking father! ”’ 

Jack fell against the rock, and his hand 
went instinctively toward the revolver in 
his belt. The girl snatched at it, standing 
between the two men. 

‘‘ What is it to you, Martin Heard ?’’ she 
said—panted. ‘‘ What business is it of 
yours? You know that I would not— 
faugh !”’ 

“You needn’t say nothing, but if you 
encourage this lying young libertine—more 
shame to you!—you are not the honest girl 
the camp has thought you.”’ 

Jack made a dive for him, fury in his 
heart ; but his slender frame was as nothing 
in the hands of the burly miner. He was 
flung offagain, and this time he was stunned 
as he fell. 

‘Go!’ the girl said wildly. ‘‘ He will 
kill you as soon as he sees you again;’’ and 
Heard went on. 

He walked into Nelly’s this time without 
asking her leave, and he had something to 
say to the men. 

“* Are we,’”’ he asked, ‘‘to go on working 
for, and taking the word of, men whom we 
support in idleness to ruin our woman 
kind?’ And then he gave a version of the 
scene on the hillside, which sent half a 
dozen of the men flying toward the door. 
They met Miss de Vere, calm and cool, just 
coming in, and they walked back without 
saying a word, while she went up stairs 
and into her room. 
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WHEN Heard finally saw Croft, the inter- 
view lasted only five minutes. 

‘“ We are closing down part of the Thread, 
and that part where we are working is dan- 
gerous, for I am constantly fearing indi- 
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cations of water, as it came into the Lady 
Jane,’’ Croft said. ‘‘We are keeping only 
a small staff of picked men, and to these we 
shall pay five dollars a day. It is worth 
that to have the trust and confidence of the 
men, and to know that we can keep them 
steadily at work in these troubled times.”’ 

Heard went away only half satisfied. 
Croft had certainly ‘‘knuckled,’’ but there 
was nothing in the keen, impassive, dark 
face to signify that he was doing anything 
save his own will. Heard left him feeling 
that Croft knew what he was about, and 
that the union could not get the best of 
him, whatever happened. Then, too, it 
was small compensation to the men who 
were discharged, to know that the little 
handful left in the mine were receiving five 
dollars a day. 

Most of Heard’s work lay among Tor- 
rance’s men. He set them against Jack. 
The singer was a favorite with them. She 
was one of them, and yet she never allowed 
aman to come near her; and here Heard’s 
fury arose. He had asked her to marry 
him, a month or two before, and she had 
cut him off with short words. And now he 
had seen her kissing that Torrance boy! 

His indignation poured from his mouth. 
The owner of the Pretty-by-Night encour- 
aged. the trouble. It advertised his place. 
The de Vere sang her songs, and went her 
way unmolested. Jenny tried to tell her 
of some of the things that were being said 
by the speakers after she left at night, and 
something of the buzzing talk that was in- 
citing the men to riot, but she would not 
listen. 

And of late Jenny had seemed to have 
something upon her own mind. She had 
accessions of feverish gaiety, and then she 
would go about for whole days sorrow- 
ful and hollow eyed. Her life made 
her turn night into day, but that was true 
of almost everybody in the camp ; and yet 
instead of sleeping through the long, hot 
afternoons, sometimes Jenny disappeared. 
Nelly and Miss de Vere talked about it. 
Nelly never talked about anything unless 
her opinion was asked, and then she gave 
it sparingly. She said she had heard of 
men who had grown rich minding their own 
business. 

‘“It is because Jacoby has gone down into 
the Cananeas for a month,’’ Nelly said. 
‘*He’s thinkin’ he’ll make a strike down 
there. It was Torrance put him on to it.”’ 

‘‘Jacoby’s a good fellow,’’ Fanny de 
Vere said, ‘‘ and knows how to keep a 
flighty thing like Jenny; but I didn’t be- 
lieve she would be so moody over his going 
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away. She seems lost all the time. 
never has a word for the boys any more, 
but I believe she is getting prettier than 
ever.” 

The next morning, in the cool hour just 
before sunrise, when they were taking their 
first rest, Jenny came into Fanny’s room 
and crept into bed beside her, putting her 
white arms up under the crisp, short hair, 
which sometimes gave the elder girl the look 
of a clever boy. 

‘Fanny,’ she said, ‘‘if you were to 
marry Jack Torrance—and I know it isn’t 
anything but marry with you—would peo- 
ple forget that you used to sing in a 
saloon ?”’ 

“—NO."” 

‘‘Not if you had a great deal of money, 
and went away to foreign countries, where 
there was nobody that had ever known you 
before ?”’ 

“You couldn’t ever travel far enough 
away to get out of the lights of the Pretty- 
by-Night. They’d follow wherever you 
went. But that needn’t make any differ- 
ence to you, Jenny. Jacoby knows and 
understands. He hasn’t any people to 
throw him aside because he marries you, 
and even if he does make a big strike down 
in Mexico, and have money like other mine 
owners, why, you have been brought up 
the same way. There isn’t any reason why 
you should not be as happy as the day is 
long. Don’t you worry. It is only when a 
girl like us marries a man who ought to 
marry a girl that’s been brought up shel- 
tered in her own home, that there’s trouble 
to pay. We know things, we’ve seen 
things, that haven’t hurt us, but they’d 
hurt a lady ; and those people can’t under- 
stand that we can know them, and yet be 
good. But it don’t make any difference 
how much good old Jacoby makes. You’re 
all right.” 

‘Jacoby ?’’ Jenny said, as though she 
were thinking of something else. And 
then, ‘‘oh, yes !’’ she went on dreamily. 

De Vere patted her shoulder soothingly. 
“Jacoby will be Jacoby if he makes a mil- 
lion dollars. He will be all right.’’ 

‘*Then ain’t you goin’ to marry Jack 
Torrance ?”’ 

**No,.”’ 

‘‘Well, I think you’re a fool,’’ Jenny 
said, and went back to her own bed. ‘I’m 
as good as anybody,’’ she added as she 
went through the door. 

After that, she kept more and more to 
herself. Jacoby sent up a letter every 
week, and there were rumors that he had 
made a strike. Down at Nelly’s they 
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laughed good naturedly over Jenny’s airs. 
She seemed to feel superior to all of them. 
‘* Gettin’ ready to build a house like Hal- 
loran’s,’’ somebody said. 
‘More likely to buy that one cheap ’fore 
long,’’? another ventured, but there was a 
knowing laugh all around. 


XIV. 


KATHERINE HALLORAN was restless. She 
saw on her father’s face a look of relief such 
as had not been there for weeks. Heasked 
her if she could not get somebody to stay 
with her, some of the Fort people. He 
wanted to go to San Francisco, he said; 
but when she suggested going to the Fort 
herself, he would not hear of it. He 
wanted her to be there to tell Croft that she 
would marry him. When that was settled 
everything would be all right. Croft could 
manage Standish. 

But Croft seemed in no particular hurry. 
He was building up in Katherine’s mind a 
confidence in him that was new. There 
was in him a reserve of strength which she 
was forced to adinire ; a quiet management 
of everything and everybody. He did not 
force himself upon her, but he was always 
there to do her bidding. 

The officers were all in the field, following 
Indians, except a few married men who 
had been left at the post; and she was 
thrown more and more with Croft. Mrs. 
Savage had gone away for a visit. Mrs. 
‘Torrance had no heart for entertaining, and 
Jack was morose and kept to himself. 

One day Croft asked her to go down in 
the Thread to see a pocket of wire silver 
that had been struck. She asked Mrs. 
Torrance to come, and they waited until 
night. Croft seldom went to the mine at 
night. The work was under a man who 
had been in his employ, testing mines that 
came to him in the way of business, for 
several years. While Croft’s interest in the 
Thread was nominally trifling, he had come 
to take alinost the entire management of it, 
upon that fiction of Halloran’s health. 

The drifts were almost empty tonight, 
and the ore cars that ran by on their way 
to the shaft were far between. It was not 
long before the visitors came to the place 
where the pocket lay. A blow from a pick 
had exposed a cavity as large as a kettle 
drum, filled with threads of silver wire 
that looked like some dew spangled cob- 
web. It was the finding of one of these 
pockets which had given the name to the 
mine, and had aroused Halloran’s cupidity 
to the extent of taking it for his own. 
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“You have another formation in the 
mines that I should like to see,’’ Mrs. Tor- 
rance said—‘‘ the peacock copper beds.” 

Croft looked for one instant as though 
there was an excuse ready on his tongue; 
but at the mention of the peacock copper 
he had smilingly assented. 

“‘It is over here in the old part of the 
mine, quite a little distance away,’’ he said. 
‘* Will you care to walk it?”’ 

‘*T will,’? Mrs. Torrance answered, ‘‘ but 
Katherine——”’ 

“‘T have seen the peacock copper walls. 
I will sit here until you come back. You 
may make me comfortable.’’ 

Croft rolled up a miner’s coat that was 
lying near, and made her a cushioned seat 
ona shelf of rock. Then they went away 
and left her. She was glad to be left alone. 
She had a great deal to think of. She sat 
for an hour, it seemed to her. She won- 
dered if she were a weak woman. Surely 
no one but a weak woman would be in the 
position in which she felt herself. She had 
always believed herself one who was capable 
of managing affairs; and here everything 
seemed a hopeless muddle. 

They had left her with a candle in her 
hand, and she was surprised to see how 
little it had burned, they seemed to have 
been gone so long. Then simultaneously, 
in the two vistas of the tunnel, she saw 
lights—at one end came the rumble of an 
ore car with a pushing miner, a candle in 
his hat, and at the other the wavering 
lights which Mrs. Torrance and Croft held. 

A woman’s eyes are very sharp some- 
times. There was something in the contour 
of the figure of the coming miner which set 
Katherine’s heart beating. He was in 
shadow, but she knew every line. Her heart 
came up into her throat. 

It was Standish ! 

What could he be doing here but spying, 
seeing what the mine was, whether it would 
be worth while to push his claim for it all? 
Her heart froze towards him, but she realized 
what it would mean for Croft to meet him 
there, disguised as a miner. 

Quick as a flash she arose, dropping her 
candle, which went out. She went ahead of 
him, stumbling over the rails almost into 
Croft’s arms. : 

‘‘Take me out,’’ she said pantingly. ‘‘I 
am suffocating !’’ 

The miner fell silently behind, and Croft 
did not turn. 

As they reached the door of Katherine’s 
home that night, Croft stopped her, and 
held the hand on his arm. 

‘‘T wish,”’ he said, ‘‘ you would give me 
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the right to straighten out your father’s 
affairs. They are tangled.” 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I know.”’ 

‘‘T do not ask you to love me now, but 
that will come. I hope it will come. 
‘There is nobody else?”’ 

‘“No, there is nobody else.”’ 

“Then I may tell your father that the 
matter of money obligation cannot be be- 
tween us, because our interests are identical. 
Will you let me do that?” 

““ Ves,’’ she said. 

“Thank you.” 

He held the hand a moment and then 
kissed it and turned away. Katherine did 
not look after him. She did look, long and 
earnestly, at a white face in her mirror that 
night. 

‘‘I suppose this is life. I shall never 
tell any one that my faith and trust and 
love have been uprooted. Perhaps such 
things come to all women, and they never 
tell of them. Perhaps all the men and 
women we think are happy are only miser- 
able creatures, full of sorrow. But Mr. 
Croft is a kind, honest man. He will 
straighten out affairs, and he is too calm 
and cold to deceive me.”’ 

Croft climbed the hill with exultation. 
He had carried his point, and in his gratifi- 
cation he almost forgot another appoint- 
ment that he had. 

He remembered it now, retraced his 
steps, and went back to the private office in 
the Thread hoisting works. Like every 
room where Croft lived, this was luxurious. 
He had taken Halloran’s key, and it was all 
his own. 

It was late. Jenny’s dancing at the 
Pretty-by-Night was over, and de Vere, 
with her full, flexible voice, was carrying 
the men on with new songs and old melo- 





A WISH. 


dies. They could not distrust her when 
they heard her sing, but they hated the 
young man with whom her name had been 
connected. She was theirs. She could 
call them from anything while she sang. 

Standish brought his ore car to the top. 
Seeing that Croft was gone, he made one 
more trip below, and then came to the 
opening of the mine. As he walked away 
through the echoing building, he heard in 
the dark the click of a lock, as a key was 
turned. Hestopped still. A door was open- 
ed, and then came a whisper. 

“Are youthere? Iam afraid,’’ a woman's 
voice said. 

Standish knew the spot. It was the 
ownet’s private office. The speaker struck 
a match, and looked about timidly. She 
knew she was alone, and was childishly 
afraid of the dark. Then she shut the door, 
but not before Standish had recognized her. 

Torrance was waiting for Standish when 
he came back. 

** Well!” he said, as the young man took 
his seat wearily. 

“They are digging for your ore as fast 
astheycan. Croft came over here and went 
down to see where you were closing up. He 
had heard of the new lode. That is the se- 
cret ofthe men being turned off. They are 
looking for your vein.”’ 

Torrance and the young man looked into 
each other’s faces. 

‘“Can we prove it ?” 

“Not in a court of law. But there is 
another way,’’ Standish said. There was a 
question in Torrance’s eyes to which he 
already half knew the answer. ‘‘ When 
they strike it,’’ Standish went on, ‘‘ the 
water will be just behind it. The first blow 
of the pick that comes through will flood 
their mine.” 


(To be continued. ) 


A WISH. 


SWEETER than roses or lilies white, 
Brighter and higher than stars of light, 
Bridging the depths of the deep blue sea, 
Reaching from time to eternity; 
Greater than monarch or conqueror crowned, 
Reaching the wide world round and round, 
’Tis a gem from the crowns above ! 
What is this I would wish for thee ? 
This—that thy life enframed may be 
In a golden setting of love. 


Thomasina M. Telfer. 
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The speedy and beautiful little craft which the white man copied from the Indian— 
The canoe clubs of the United States and Canada, their camps, their 
cruises, and their champions. 


By Frank W. Crane. 


VER since the American Indian 
was discovered, the benign influ- 
ences of civilization have been steadily 
relegating him to more limited quarters. 
At the same time they have laid hold 
upon some of the more desirable prod- 
ucts of his handicraft, and by judicious 
improvements have made them attract- 
ive to the highly cultured mortals of 
this modern age. This is particularly 
true of the canoe. The Indian may die 
without being able to shake off the load 
of curses which has been heaped upon his 
name, but his canoe will live, honored 
and admired by those who now cheerily 
paddle their frail bark down quiet 
streams, once his, and bordered by re- 
freshing woods and meadows, which 
were once his hunting grounds. 

The early travelers to these shores all 
had something to say about the peculiar 
boats used by the natives. That re- 
doubtable explorer, Captain John Smith, 
gives us a very interesting description of 
the canoes he saw among the Indians 
of Virginia. ‘‘ These,’’ he says, ‘‘ they 
make of one tree, by burning and 
scratching away the coales with stones 
and shels, till they have made it in 
forme of a trough. Some of them are 
an elne deep and fortie or fiftie foote in 
length, and some will beare 4o men, but 
the most ordinary are smaller, and will 
beare 10, 20, or 30, according to their 
bignesse. Instead of Oares, they use 
Paddles and sticks, with which they 
will rowe faster than our Barges.’’ 

Purchas, also, in his quaint book 
of ‘‘Pilgrimages,’’ mentions several 
varieties of canoes, all built on the 
same plan. Those seen by James Hall, 


who was killed by the Indians in 1612, 
while attempting to find a northwest 
passage to Asia, were twenty feet long 
and two and a half feet broad, ‘‘ so light 
that one may carry many of them at 
once ; so swift that no ship is able with 
any wind to hold way with them, and 
yet use but one oare, which they hold 
by the middle, in the middest of their 
boat, broad at both ends, wherewith 
they row forwards and backwards at 
pleasure.’’ 

The canoe being essentially an Ameri- 
can craft, itis fitting that in this coun- 
try its use should meet with heartiest 
favor. But it is only within the past 
few years that its possibilities for enjoy- 
ment and sport have been generally rec- 
ognized. Those who might justly be 
called the fathers of canoeing may yet 
be seen at the annual encampments, 
and although they may not be as active 
in racing as in their earlier years, their 
enthusiasm is not a whit less keen. 

Whatever else canoeists may be, they 
are loyal to their sport. It has some- 
times been said that canoeing is but the 
stepping stone to yachting. That may 
be true, but it is also a truer fact that 
very few canoeists ever entirely re- 
nounce their first love for their graceful 
little boats. There is a certain freedom 
and romantic fascination about the 
sport which is irresistible. Among its 
devotees are numbered not only hun- 
dreds of energetic young men, but 
the middle aged, and even those verging 
toward the point which the world calls 
old. And the ladies must not be forgot- 
ten, for many of the fair sex have 
learned to paddle their own canoes as 
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easily, and perhaps more gracefully, if 
not quite as rapidly, as their brethren 
who strive for the dainty silken banners 
awarded to the victors in the races. 

As an organized sport, canoeing may 
be said to date from the birth of the 
American Canoe Association in 1880. 
The founders of that body have lived to 
see their work meet with a success of 
which, fourteen years ago, they could 
hardly have dreamed. They met at 
Crosbyside, Lake George, at the home of 
Mr. N. H. Bishop, and at the first meet, 
held a few days later, barely a score of 
canoeists were present. William L,. 
Alden of New York City, one of the 
original members of the New York 
Canoe Club, was the first commodore. 

The association now numbers over 
a thousand members, including repre- 
sentatives from hundreds of canoe clubs. 
Its growth was so rapid that within a 
few years it was found necessary to sub- 
divide it. There are now four divisions 
—the Northern, taking in all of Canada; 
the Eastern, which covers New Eng- 
land; the Atlantic, including all the 
Atlantic seaboard south of the New York 
and Connecticut boundary line, together 
with the principal rivers; and the Cen- 
tral, taking in those portions of New 
York State and Pennsylvania back from 
the coast line, and practically all the 
rest of the United States outside of the 
other divisions. There is, however, a 
Western Canoe Association, which is a 
separate organization. 

Every year the association holds a 
grand meet. Some of the localities 
where the canoeists have pitched their 
camps in the past have been among the 
Thousand Islands, at Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, at Stony Lake in On- 
tario, and on Jessup’s Neck on Peconic 
Bay, Long Island. The meet was held at 
this latter place in 1890, and it was es- 
sentially different from all others in 
that it was tke first salt water meet. 
The tides, and the ocean breezes, which 
were occasionally almost too strong for 
the tiny craft, were a little perplexing 
at first to many of the canoeists who 
came from inland districts. This year’s 
meet, which has just closed, was at 
Croton Point, on the Hudson. 
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It is not the racing interest alone that 
sustains the popularity of these yearly 
canoeencampments. Of course, racing 
is a very prominent feature, as all of the 
crack sailors and paddlers are brought 
together on common ground to try for 
the coveted prizes. That which really 
appeals most powerfully to the majority, 
however, is the hearty, whole souled 
fellowship pervading the entire camp 
life. There is an absolute freedom 
which permits every man to do just 
about as he pleases; and there are 
many pleasant meetings of old friends 
who perhaps have not seen each other 
since the last gathering of canoeists. 
These, with the racing, the cruising, and 
the varied amusements that each day 
brings forth, give the canoe camp a 
charm of its own which cannot be found 
elsewhere. 

The camp would be far less perfect 
without the presence of ladies; and so, at 
a short distance from the main camp, the 
tents of the canoeists’ wives and sisters 
are set up. The ladies’ camp, to retain 
the Indian’s idea, if not his exact mode 
of life, is always dubbed Squaw Point. 
There, however, the similarity ends, for 
the squaws of the white canoeists enjoy 
a much more cheerful existence than 
did those of the primitive red men. 

Most of the ladies have their own 
dainty canoes. Frequently a_ ladies’ 
paddling race is arranged, and this isa 
sight which no one who has any respect 
for himself would lose. At the word 
‘‘go,’’ as each fair contestant dips her 
long paddle into the water, first on one 
side of her little boat and then on the 
other, a loud shout of approval and en- 
couragement goes up from the spec- 
tators on the shore, and the applause 
given the winner would fill some of our 
shining political dignitaries with pangs 
of jealousy. 

Then, in the evening, there are the 
camp fires, perhaps the pleasantest feat- 
ures of the entire camp life. These are 
held in different parts of the camp, as 
given by various clubs, and by the com- 
modore and officers of the association. 
Here the men and women, clad in their 
picturesque summer costumes, range 
themselves upon the grass areund the 
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Maneuvering for a Start. 


blazing logs and devote the 
waning hours of the evening to 
singing familiar songs, to tel- 
ling stories of famous canoeists 
and their deeds, and to listen- 
ing to the soft music of ban- 
joes and mandolins. The stars 
shed their radiance upon no 
happier group, and the rip- 
pling water on the shore hears 
no more cheerful sounds than 
those which come as echoes 
from the merry party around 
the canoe camp fire. 

As the hour of eleven ap- 
proaches, when lights must be 
out, and all are supposed to be 


sleeping, the parting good nights are 
said. ‘Then, singly or in pairs, the group 
breaks up, as each goes off into the dark- 
ness to seek the repose of his own tent. 
Another delightful day has run its 
course, and all is still—all but the water 
whose splashing on the pebbles never 
ceases, and the glowing embers of the 
fire, which occasionally crackle and flare 
up into a temporary brightness, as 
though loath to die and leave the mem- 
ory of recent scenes in darkness. Is it 
any wonder that the canoeist loves his 





Howard Gray and his Canoe, the V. 
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sport, so filled as it is with i 
healthful activity and de- 
lightful recreation ? 

It would not do, even in 
a very brief article, to omit 
a word about canoe races 
and those who have covered 
themselves with honor in 
hard fought contests. One 
who has never had the 
pleasure of seeing a genu- 
ine canoe regatta can have 
little idea of the variety and 
excitement which charac- 
terize such an event. It 
takes a high degree of skill 
to sail a canoe successfully. 

The greatest event at the 
annual meets is the trophy 
sailing race. During the 
past two years—that is, in 
1892 and 1893—this has 
been won by Paul Butler, 
a son of the late General 
Benjamin F. Butler, and one 
of the most experienced 
canoeists in the association. 
Paul Butler now owns the 
famous yacht America, but 
he devotes far more atten- 
tion to his speedy canoe, 
Wasp, than to the large 
craft. He is the inventor of 
the sliding seat, now uni 
versally used, and has made 
many other noteworthy im- 
provements. He is a mem- 
ber of the Vesper Canoe 
‘Club, of Lowell, Massachus- 
etts. D. S. Goddard and 
Howard Gray, members of 
the same club, also stand in 
the first rank. 

In paddling, the Cana- 
dians are the recognized 
leaders, but they have also 
produced some fine sailors, 
among whom Ford Jones, 
of the Brockville C‘ub, ; 
‘Toronto, stands undeniably 
‘at the top. For three suc- 
cessive years—in 1889, 1890 
and 1891—he won the saii- 
ing trophy. It is, however, 
a singular fact in his case 


Canoe Camp at Cheesequake Creek, New Jersey, 
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Paul Butler Sailing the Wasp 


England, and he was also defeated by 
Reginald S. Blake, of the Brooklyn Ca- 
noe Club. 

One of the youngest as well as ablest 
all round canoeists in the association is 
George P. Douglass, of the Ianthe 
Club, New Jersey. Last season he 
divided honors with Charles E. Arch- 
bald of the Montreal Canoe Club, who 
has come rapidly to the front within the 
past few years. 

Mention should also be made of 
Lafayette W. Seavey and M. T. Bennett 
as prominent canoeists. The latter and 
his staunch cruising canoe, Ghost, have 
been familiar sights at nearly all the 
association meets. 





that although he vanquished many 
of the ablest sailors with his famous 
boat Canuck, he met defeat when he 
came down into New York waters to 
race for the International Canoe 
Challenge Cup. The first year he was 
beaten by H. Lansing Quick, of the 
Yonkers Club, and in his second 
attempt by T. E. H. Barrington, o1 
the New York Canoe Club. 

The cup was offered by the latter 
club for the purpose of encouraging 
international racing, and the first 
contest took place in 1887, when 
Warrington Baden-Powell, of the 
Royal Canoe Ciub, England, came 
over to this country. He was beaten 
by C. Bowyer Vaux. The following 
year, Walter Stewart came over from 





M. T. Bennett's Cruising Canoe, The Ghost. 
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JONATHAN SCOTT HARTLEY. 


One of the leaders of plastic art in America—His remarkable *‘Whirlwind,” his clever 
Jigures of children, and his skill in portraiture—How a successful 
sculptor lives and works. 


By Rupert Hughes. 


HEN Sydney Smith proposed to There is an: unusual charm about a 
some friends, met by chance in sculptor’s studio.” There ‘is nothing 
Jeffreys’ rooms—eight flights up—that startlingly novel in a painter’s work- 
they should found the Zdinburgh Re- shop, but the sculptor is in a world of 
view, he suggested that 
the motto should be a 
Latin quotation, which 
he translated: ‘We 
cultivate literature upon 
a little oatmeal.” A 
stranger visiting Mr. 
Hartley at his luncheon . 
hour might think a fit 
inscription for his 
gloomy portal would be: 
‘*T cultivate sculpture 
upon a boiled egg ;’’ for 
he would probably find 
that worthy hugging a 
dry goods box whereon 
appeared a few tell tale 
eggshells and a discon- 
solate tea cup orphaned 
of handle or _ saucer, 
while a crust of dry 
bread would complete 
the pathetic story. A 
casual visitor would 
carry away a very false 
impression from such a 
spectacle, for this sculp- 
tor believes that a crust 
of bread among his stat- 
ues is better than a 
stalled ox at a far away 
restaurant, and his 
monk-like fare is not a 
penalty for his devotion 
to art, for she has given 
him not only fame but a 
goodly home and an un- 
flattened purse. “The First Sitting'’—Mr. Hartley Modeling a Portrait Bust. 
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of clammy and shapeless 
clay with sharp instru- 
ments or cunning hands— 
like a surgeon. His walls 
are lined with shelves 
peopled with antiques and 
pseudo classic studies of 
his youth, and first minute 
sketches of public works. 
Around him stand colossal 
figures that seem alive and 
thinking, even when most 
unfinished, or half hidden 
in damp cloths. Indeed, 
his nimble fingers seem to 
be releasing a soul and 
body from imprisonment, 
and not merely building 
clumsy clay into a statue 
shaped on set and formal 
standards. 








“'The Young Mother.” 


his own. Garbed like a whitewasher in 
canvas coat, apron, and overalls, he is 
nevertheless a poetical figure as he 
moves about in the forest of his own 
creations, bringing form and beauty out 


There is something es- 
pecially gratifying to the 
democratic soul in the sight 
of an artist rising from obscurity to 
prominence through the same oppor- 
tunities that led a statesman from the 
tow path to the Presidency. Such has 
been the rise of Mr. Hartley. He was 





''Boy With a Rabbit.” 
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Ada Rehan as '' Katharina.”’ 


born, of English parentage, in Albany, 
New York, September 22, 1845. Inhis 
teens, he became a worker in an Albany 
marble yard ; and while engaged in this 
mechanical pursuit, he caught the first 
spark of artistic ambition. Learning 
from Erastus D. Palmer, the well known 
sculptor, for whom he worked, the first 
principles of his art, he determined to 
follow the chisel no longer, but to lead it. 

Accordingly he embarked for Eng- 
land, where he was compelled to continue 
the mechanical side of his craft, to sup- 
port himself during his studies. Hav- 
ing saved a sufficient amount, he de- 


cided to continue his training in a more 
heavily charged artistic atmosphere. A 
friend, who was a painter, persuaded 
him to go to Germany, a step Mr. Hart- 
ley regards as a very vital mistake, 
though he has since retrieved it with 
visits to the better schools of Paris. 

On his return to America he settled 
in New York, where his delightful home 
is presided over by his wife, the daugh- 
ter of the world famed landscape painter, 
George Inness. In his studio he founded 
the well known Salmagundi Club, and 
he has found time, among his many 
commissions, to write a text book on 








Art Students’ League. 

Mr. Hartley seems, to the 
writer, to have the highest 
ideals possible to a modern 
sculptor—at least to one who, 
like Praxiteles, prefers the 
picturesque, the human and 
tender, to the cold, severe, 
and awful heights chosen by 
Phidias and other stern 
modelers of gods and demi- 
gods. He is not content with 
slavish imitations of classic 
costumes and subjects, but he 
has the true spirit of the 
Greeks, who used the drap- 
eries and attributes of their 
own times. 

However discouraging it 
may be, the almost universal 
belief is certainly voiced in 
the words of Dr. Liibke: 
‘*In antique sculpture an ab- 
solute perfection is attained, 
from the bright heights of 
which we descend, with un- 


Edwin Booth as ‘' Brutus.’ 






‘« Anatomy in Art,’’ which immediately 
became a standard. He has also been 
for years a lecturer and teacher in the 
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willingness, to the lower and 
less satisfactory standards of 
latertimes.’’ If, since the time 
of Liibke’s writing (1863), there 
has been a remarkable revival 
of popular interest and artistic 
attainment in sculpture, it is 
due, I think, to a realization 
of the fact that the modern 
artist must be a disciple of the 
real spirit of classic sculptors, 
and not a mere imitator of their 
works. Ofcourse the hideous 
inadaptability of most modern 
costumes to sculpture is a 
great obstacle to complete sat- 
isfaction with modern statues; 
but when a triumph is achieved, 
it is the greater for its rarity. 
It is true wisdom, then, that 
has kept Mr. Hartley from 
classic subjects in every in- 
stance except one—-a ‘‘Psyche,’’ 
an early and happy work. For 
however delightful such a pro- 
duction may seem, it can 


never quite hope to equal the older 
statues, which are wrapped about with 
an indissoluble charm of originality and 
centuries of fame. 





John Gilbert as ''Sir Peter Teazle."’ 
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His ‘Satan Van- 
quished,’’ which won him 
the gold medal of the 
American Art Association, 
was a strong study of the 
nude, and there was much 
power in the great wings 
and the fierce brows knit 
like those of Michel- 
angelo’s ‘‘David.’’ But 
completely prostrate sta- 
tues are never altogether 
satisfactory, and nothing 
now remains of his satanic 
majesty but his head, the 
rest of him having been 
broken up to pass into 
other and gentler bodies, by 
a metempsychosis common 
in studios. 

‘‘The Bath’’ is a sym- 
pathetic study of a young 
mother at whose side isa 
plump babe, half afraid of 
the ripples that curl at 
his feet. ‘‘The Young 
Mother ” is a masterpiece 
of tenderness and warm 
beauty that is surprising 
when one notes the simple, 
almost severe, lines on 
which the graceful figure 
is built. Somewhat like it 
is a dainty conceit called 
‘*Dawn,’’ representing a 
girl kneeling with her 
hands behind her and bend- 
ing over, as gracefully as 
a flower, to kiss the up- 
turned mouth of a naked 
child standing on tiptoes 
and straining mightily to 
reach the girl’s lips. 

Mr. Hartley’s fondness 
for carving statues of chil- 
dren is doubtless due largely to the 
beauty of his own little son, and the rol- 
licking ‘‘ Boy with a Rabbit,’’ which 
was first called ‘‘ A Pantheistic Study,”’ 
is a bright addition to those delightful 
bits of classical genre, Boethus’ ‘‘ Boy 
Struggling with a Goose,’’ and the 
‘*Thorn Extractor.” 

His charming study of Puritan cos- 
tume and character, ‘‘ Priscilla,” dis- 
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“The Whirlwind.” 


appeared most mysteriously, and is 
supposed to have been stolen by some 
over zealous admirer. 

A highly graceful and poetical study 
in medieval costume is ‘‘ King René’s 
Daughter,’’ but Mr. Hartley’s most 
startling ideal work is undoubtedly his 
personification of ‘‘The Whirlwind,’’ 
which on its exhibition provoked a verit- 
able whirlwind in artistic circles. A work 











‘King René's Daughter.’’ 


that can attract so much attention and 
arouse such intense discussion must cer- 
tainly possess some merit. About this 
statue raged the fiercest war imaginable, 
its defenders being as ardent as its mal- 
igners were bitter. The daily press took 
up the conflict, and interest in sculpture 
was general for once at least. 
Representing as it does a turbulent 
swirl of water, limbs, and hair, the 
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‘‘Whirlwind’’ undoubtedly  vio- 
lates, or rather oversteps, the canon 
many have endeavored to lay down, 
that a statue must not represent 
motion, but a period of repose. If, 
however, this canon be allowed, the 
‘Whirlwind ” sins in distinguished 
company, along with the ‘ Disc 
Throwers,’’ and all the statues of 
dancers, the mighty reliefs on the 
Mausoleum, the ‘‘ Apollo Belve- 
dere,’’ and numberless others, to 
say nothing of the ‘‘ Laoco6n ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Niobe ” groups. At any rate, 
the ‘‘ Whirlwind ’’ is beautiful and 
effective, and shows excellent know- 
ledge of anatomy and equipoise. 

Probably the least congenial of all 
asculptor’s works are those that 
bring him the most money and 
furnish him with well fed leisure for 
indulging his fancies in less re- 
munerative, though more devout 
and exalted lines. But even the old 
Greeks used to make portraits of 
prize athletes, and Michelangelo. 
designed tombs. Mr. Hartley's 
largest commissions of this sort 
have been his monument to Dag- 
uerre, at Washington; his heroic 
statue of the New England settler, 
Miles Morgan, and his bronze statue 
of Ericsson, set up in the Battery 
Park, New York, in 1893. 

Mr. Hartley’s most genuine suc- 
cesses in commissions, however, are 
his portrait busts, in which, as he is 
especially popular among actors, his 
fancy has had unusually wide scope, 
and has justified itself with a faith- 
fulness and happiness of character 
portraiture that makes him the 
Dickens of sculptors. Every visitor 
to Daly’s Theater hangs back to ad- 
mire the sweet majesty of his bust 
of Ada Rehan, and those lucky enough 
to get into the Players’ Club remember 
the high seriousness of his Edwin Booth. 
Nor could anything be better than his 
likeness of good old John Gilbert. 

Personally, Mr. Hartley is as gracious 
and unpedantic as any of his works, 
all of which are conceived and carried 
out in the most honest, learned, and de- 
voted spirit. 





























ae ies sociates. To Abbey’s, on the roth, comes 
AL oot aia Francis Wilson with a new opera, the music 
LH a | oe by the composer of ‘‘ Erminie,’’ the book 
hi} | A! YOUNG girlcametome by the author of his ever popular ‘‘ Merry 
by ——z-) once in New York,’’ = Monare“ Between these two houses, at 
oe said Fanny Daven- about the same time, Della Fox inaugur- 
port, in discussing ates, at the Casino, her career as a star. 
her stage costumes, Miss Fox is a clever little actress, and has. 
“and asked if I hosts of friends, and if she succeeds in se- 
would not give her a curing that pearl of infinite price—a suita- 
part in ‘Cleopatra.’ ble piece, she may never know that she has 
As a special induce- made a mistake in striking out for herself. 
ment, she told me that 
she was abundantly able Pe 
to provide herself with or. 
the most elegant 
of dresses. 
“‘My dear 
young lady,’ I 
told her, ‘in 
‘© Cleopatra ,”’ it 
is not so much 
a matter of dress 
<= as of undress.’ 
“‘T was quite right. There are more jew- 
els than gown in the part, there being only 
a very few yards of material in the six gar- 
ments I wear in the piece,”’ 
Our portrait shows Miss Davenport in the 
fourth of her series of costumes. 
According to this eminent American in- 
terpreter of the C/eopatra of Sardou, the 
Cleopatra of Shakspere is utterly inconsist- 
ent, being true neither to herself nor to the 
canons of dramatic probability. 
It is probable that Miss Davenport will 
not act during the coming season, but will 
rest in New York. She has a very luxurious 
home, and one rich in curios. Among the 
latter are a camp chest of Napoleon, original 
manuscripts of Dickens and Carlyle, and a 
collection of armor from the time of the 
Crusaders. It is claimed for one of her 
cabinets that it was once the property of 
Marie Antoinette. 


























DELLA FOX AS A STAR. 
BEGINNING with next September, New 
York will have, concentrated within three 
blocks on Broadway, three comic opera 
organizations whose relative drawing pow- 
ers will be watched with interest. De Wolf 
Hopper opens at the Broadway September 
3, With “Dr. Syntax,’? and with his wife Fannie Davenport. 
and Bertha Waltzinyer as his principal as- Revndajptieagranb iby i Sarony! New cYOok 
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Of course it isa temptation to see one’s own 
name printed in the largest letters on the 
bill, but in these times more solid satisfac- 
tion is to be got out of having a purse lined 
with bills of a different size and hue. Petite 
Della Fox pirouetting about the scene with 





Della Fox. 


From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1892, by George G. Rockwood, New York, 


the mighty Hopper for a background, is a 
drawing card of great strength, no doubt ; 
it remains to beseen, however, whether her 
daintiness and chic are capable of carrying 
the entire burden of a production. 


HENRY IRVING’S THOROUGHNESS. 

As each portion of the mosaic must be 
perfect in order that the impression of the 
whole may be harmonious, so the most 
trivial detail of a theatrical performance is 
an element in the general effect that is most 





THE STAGE. 


painfully patent when that detail is slurred 
or carelessly treated. The dumb show talk 
of the ‘‘chorus’’ is capable of making or 
marring an entire representation. The as- 
tute stage manager does not trust that the 
audience will be so absorbed in the develop- 
ment of the plot by the principals that 
nobody will notice whether the ‘‘ mob” 
are eying the house while they pretend 
to be clamoring for blood, or are really 
putting fire into the unheard words with 
which they address one another. 

It is in the perfecting of all the by- 
play of his productions that Henry 
Irving excels. He worksas hard in train- 
ing his people, the humblest of them, as 
he does in bringing out the telling points 
in hisown part. He makes the men take 
off their hats, and inspects the length of 
their hair. He it is who arranges the 
proportionate elements of youth and age 
in the mob. 

Miss Terry is of great assistance to 
him in planning a production. They 
discuss frankly at the rehearsals whe- 
ther this or that pose or piece of busi- 
ness would be more effective. She is 
very particular about the music cues, 
and painstaking in the care with which 
she arranges that the fortissimo passages 
shall come in at moments when they will 
not drown her voice. 

As every one knows, both Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry have been married for 
many years. Miss Terry has lately been 
made a grandmother through her son, 
Gordon Craig, who has elected to follow 
his mother’s profession. We present a 
portrait of Mr. Craig, also of Henry 
Irving’s sons, Lawrence and Henry B., 
two Eton boys who are now entering 
the great world. 


MAY ROBSON’S CAREER. 

May Rosson, who plays J/rs. Fret- 
well in ‘‘Sowing the Wind,” is one of 
the many who have climbed the upper 
rounds of the stage ladder without hav- 
ing gone through a preliminary course of 
having her eyes set longingly upon the 
heights frominfancy. Perhaps for this very 
reason, the story of her career is more in- 
teresting than the ordinary biography of one 
who has always been plodding toward a 
fixed goal. 

Born of good family in Australia, and 
educated in Paris and Belgium, there was 
every prospect that she would settle down 
as comfortably in life as her only sister, who 
married the Dean of Melbourne. But aro- 
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Gordon Craig. 


mantic fancy led her into a runaway marri- 
age, and after a few years of wedded life 
that were not blissful ones, she found her- 
self a widow in New York with three chil- 
dren tosupport. She managed to get along 
at first by turning to account her talent for 


drawing, painting, and china decorating, 
but the fad for the latter, which paid her 
best, began to die out, and she was wonder- 
ing to what she could turn her hand next 
when she stepped into a theatrical agency 
and applied for a position. 





H. B. Irving. 


Lawrence Irving. 








May 


From a photograph 


While she was awaiting her turn she over- 
heard the French manager, Mr. Hanlon, 
trying to make himself understood’ by a 
party of American girls whom he wanted to 
engage for his production of ‘‘ Le Voyage 
en Suisse.’’ Miss Robson knew that with 
her knowledge of the language she could 
help them out; all she wanted was the cour- 
age to volunteer her services. Summoning 
all her effrontery, she made the offer, which 
was gladly accepted; and Mr. Hanlon asked 
her if she was open to an engagement. 
This was unexpected luck. 

She was engaged to play the part of a 
French widow, and went about with her 
head in the clouds until the next day, when 


she met Mr. Hanlon’s brother. 
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Robson. 


by Sarony, New York. 


‘* How long have you been on the stage ?”’ 
asked the latter. 

‘‘T never was on the stage,’’? answered 
Miss Robson, whereupon she was displaced 
from her pedestal with a speed that quite 
equaled that with which she had been ele- 
vated to it. 

She returned to the agency and told her 
experience, but there wasn’t much comfort 
for her, as everybody said that experience 
was one thing she must have. But at last 
there was a call for some one to play 
Diamond in a melodrama called ‘‘The 
Hoop of Gold,” and although Miss Robson 
made a failure of Diamond at the rehears- 
als, she was not discouraged from attempt- 


ing a small character part in the same play, 
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Eleanore Mayo. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


which she thought she could do. In this 
way she found her vocation, and today May 
Robson’s name on the bill means the in- 
vestment of an eccentric middle class réle 
with an inborn sense of the drollery to be 
got out of it, such as we have learned not 
to look for in its perfection elsewhere. 


‘“ PRINCESS BONNIE.”’ 

Up to the present summer, the record for 
long runs in Philadelphia was held by 
Willard Spenser’s comic opera, ‘‘ The Little 
Tycoon,’’ which some half dozen years ago 
had seventy two consecutive performances 
in the Quaker City. Singularly enough, the 
new champion is a second work by the 
same author, ‘‘ Princess Bonnie,’’ which, at 


the present writing, is well on toward its 
one hundredth representation. 

‘*Shall you bring ‘Princess Bonnie’ to 
New York?’’ the writer asked the business 
representative of the company. 

‘‘ Not for a mint,’’ was the emphatic re- 
ply. ‘‘ We are not hazarding a Philadelphia 
success in the metropolis. But we have 
booked a long engagement in Boston.”’ 

MUNSEY’S presents a portrait of the at- 
tractive girl who has been singing the title 
role in ‘‘ Princess Bonnie.’’ Eleanore Mayo 
is just twenty one, and is the daughter of 
Frank Mayo, the actor. She was educated 
in a convent, and had no idea of going on 


‘the stage until her father’s business re- 


verses forced her to seek a livelihood. 











THE ASTOR FAMILY. 


The story of the vast fortune amassed and held by the wealthiest land owners of 
aAlmerica-—The two present heads of the house of Astor, their ancestry and 
their personalities. 


By Harold Parker. 


T will soon be ‘‘ the Astor families,” 
for within the last few years the 
family has divided, having practically 
two heads, one becoming English, the 
other remaining American. This is a 





John Jacob Astor. 


Founder of the Fortunes of his Family. 


case where a name has changed the cur- 
rent of a great fortune, and the destiny 
ofafamily. The third John Jacob Astor 
evidently saw no magic in the two ‘‘J’s,”’ 
for he failed to bestow them on his son, 
leaving them to become the possession 
of the younger branch of the family. 
Americans have long associated the 
name John Jacob with the head of the 
house of Astor, and they were not to be 
expected to take time to look up the 
family tree. When the third John Jacob 
Astor and his brother William died, 
leaving each a son, the prestige of 


primacy began to attach to the younger 
man, who bore the family name. Wil- 
liam Waldorf, to whom the headship 
properly belonged, after realizing the 
mistake which his father and mother had 
made, changed the name of his own 
twelve year old boy to Jolin Jacob, and 
went to England. 
The Astor fortune has in four genera- 
tions become one of the great ones of 
theearth. The story of its rise, and 
of the men who built it, is interest- 
ing to Americans, because our own 
country is still in the formative 
period, when there are other villages 
destined to become great cities, and 
when there may be other men with 
the foresight and shrewdness to take 
advantage of the growth. 

The first John Jacob Astor would 
doubtless have become a rich man 
anywhere and at any time. His 
father was a shiftless butcher in the 
little town of Waldorf, in Baden, but 
each of the sons became a rich man. 

It was to an accident that John 
Jacob owed his start in the fur busi- 
ness—one of those unlucky accidents 

which turn out so fortunately, and which 
make superstitious people believe in a 
fate. It was during a severe winter that 
the poor butcher boy was caught in the 
ice in Chesapeake Bay, where he was 
obliged to stay for two months, imprison- 
ed in the little ship in which he had taken 
passage. Among the passengers was a 
man who told marvelous tales of the 
fortunes to be made in furs in the 
Northwest. Never in all his dealings in 
after years did John Jacob Astor show 
more shrewdness than at this point. He 
did not follow the hot headed advice of . 


























his new acquaintance by going off 
to the fur districts and beginning to 
trade at once, as most young men 
would have done, and as young men 
are doing every day when they hear 
of a field that is likely to be profit- 
able. Astor went to New York, 
and got into a fur store as an ap- 
prentice. He carned two dollars a 
week, and the expert knowledge of 
skins which made the foundation 
of his fortune. 

It is a far ery from John Jacob 
Astor traveling the forest paths of 
the New World with a pack on his 
back, trading glass jewelry for valu- 


able pelts, to John Jacob Astor 
sitting in his New York office 
managing one of the greatest 


estates in the world; but the busi- 
ness principles involved are almost 
identical. Perhaps in no family has 
tradition been so strictly respected. 
The founder of the house married a 
wife who was as thrifty as himself. 
Long after her husband became wealthy, 
no consignment of fine furs went out 
until they had gone under her eye. 
Astor’s business was obliged to grow 
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William B. Astor. 


Son of the first John Jacob Astor 


wonderful conception; but as early as 
1802 John Jacob Astor planned a series 
of trading posts from St. Louis to the 
Pacific. The war of 1812 frustrated 
these plans. Already the Astor ships 
were carrying merchandise from China 
and the East, and by means of his 
Western posts Mr. Astor hoped to bring 





The Nourmahal. 


John Jacob Astor’s Steam Yacht, 


when it had such heads; but there was 
spread out before the shrewd young 
man the picture of a growing country, 
and he determined to own as much of it 
as he could put his hands upon. He 
purchased land with almost the gift of 
prophecy. 

When the first transcontinental rail- 
way was broached, men thought it a 





through America the whole trade of the 
orient. This project, thought out long 
before the day of railroads, might have 
changed the whole history of America. 
John Jacob Astor and his wife had 
two sons. The elder, his father’s name- 
sake, was an imbecile. The second son, 
William B., inherited the great pro- 
perty, variously valued at from twenty 












The New Netherlands Hotel. 


to forty millions, which his father had 
accumulated. 

This son went to Germany to be edu- 
cated. The Astors have always had a 
most romantic attachment for the little 
town of Waldorf, even remembeiing it 
in their wills. 

William B. Astor had three sons— 
John Jacob, William, and Henry. 
The elder was perhaps the strongest 
figure in the family since the days 
of its founder. He married an 
elegant and charming woman, a 
Miss Gibbs of South Carolina, and 
was a power in New York. He had 
only one child, William Waldorf. 

William Astor married Miss 
Schermerhorn, who was for many 
years the acknowledged leader of 
the ‘‘ smart set ’’ of the metropolis. 
Henry made the one blunder that 
an American Astor has ever been 
known to fall into. He married a 
pretty servant girl on one of his 
father’s farms, and he has been 
allowed to stay there ever since. 

Since the days of Sarah Todd, 
wife of the first John Jacob, the 
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wives of the Astors have been 
chosen with wisdom and dis- 
cretion. They have brought into 
the family both beauty and 

' brains, and generally good de- 
scent, and through them the two 
present heads—William Waldorf 
and the fourth John Jacob—are 
connected with some of the his- 
toric families of America. They 
each kept to this wise tradition, 
the elder marrying Miss Mary 
Paul of Philadelphia, and the 
younger, Miss Ava Willing o1 
the same city. 

These two men are today two 
of the interesting figures in the 
passing show of life as it is 
lived in the nineteenth century. 
Brought up with every tempta- 
tion to lead idle and frivolous 
lives, with enormous incomes, 
they are as dissimilar personali- 
ties as possible, and vet through 
both goes the dominant spirit of 
the Astors, that strong individual- 
ity which has created the family. 
William Waldorf Astor is now forty 

seven years old, although he looks much 
younger. Few people would recognize 
him from his portraits. He is over six 
feet tall, thin and muscular, active and 
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John Jacob Astor. 
Third of the Name. 
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alert in all his movements, quiet and 
simple in dress, as in every other taste 
that is purely personal. 

He inherited from his mother the 
Southerner’s taste for politics and the 
law, and early showed that if he had 
not been handicapped by the popular 
prejudice against men of great fortune, 
he would have gone into the affairs of 
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Astors, but the greater part of their 
land is leased to tenants who have put 
up their own buildings, and in whose 
dealings the name of Astor never ap- 
pears. Everybody knows that the Astors 
own the New Netherlands Hotel, the 
Waldorf, and the Astor Eouse, but there 
are several other hotels that come on 
their tax list. The old Astor House, 





William Waldorf Astor. 
Engraved by William Klasen. 


‘the nation with enthusiasm and with 
judgment. 

Mr. Astor was educated at Columbia 
College, and then entered the law school 
and was admitted to the bar. But be- 
sides his duties as junior member of the 
large law firm of Lord, Day, and Lord, 
John Jacob Astor, the father, made his 
son come into his own business office 
and learn the details of managing his 
great estate. 

It would be difficult to give even an 
approximate idea of the value of this 
‘estate, which is still held under a single 
management. There are rows of houses 
‘in the best districts of New York which 
bear the ‘‘ Astor gray ” as to color, and 
‘which are known to belong to the 


which was built on the site of the home 
of the first John Jacob Astor, could not 
be purchased for two million dollars, 
and it is one of least pretentious. 

The business of the Astor estate is 
necessarily carried on with the greatest 
regularity and attention to detail. The 
training that came to these young 
cousins through their own offices could 
have been given so thoroughly nowhere 
else. Here they were taught the worth 
of a dollar as their great grandfather had 
earned it. 

Every acre of ground they own is set 
down on a series of illuminated maps in 
the office, and here one may see that 
there are whole sections of the city of 
New York that belong to them. They 








John Jacob Astor, Fourth of the Name. 


From a photograph by Kurtz, New York. 


own tracts that 
which are now covered with 
handsome houses, all along 
from the Samler Farm on lower 
Avenue A, and the Clinton 
Farm in the old Ninth 
Ward, far up into Westchester 
County. It is a theory with 
the Astors, or rather a family 
tradition, that the great growth 
of New York is to continue to 
the northward. 

The rent roll books in the 
Astor office are in themselves 
an impressive sight. They 
contain the list of every piece 
of property belonging to the 
estate. Only two collectors 
bring in the vast revenue, as 
the tenants are of a character 
to pay their rent without any 
solicitation. It is the respect- 
abilitv of the Astors’ posses- 
sions that has proven them 
so far sighted. They have 


bought in the districts which 


once were farms, but 
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less 


become more instead of 
desirable. 

Few changes ever creep into 
the Astor offices. There are 
men there whose business life 
began under the first John Jacob, 
who died in 1848. It was in 
them, too, that William Waldorf 
Astor served his apprenticeship. 
When he was twenty nine, the 
Republicans asked him to accept 
a nomination for Assemblyman 
in his district. He served in 
the Assembly and in the State 
Senate, and then ran for Con- 
gress, but was defeated by Ros- 
well P. Flower, now Governor 
of New York. President Arthur, 
however, gave him the appoint- 
ment of minister to Italy. 

Launt Thompson,the sculptor, 
has said that William Waldorf 
Astor is the most versatile man 
he ever knew. He has learned 
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to paint and to model with a knowledge 
of technique that few professionals 
acquire, not to make an exhibition of 
his accomplishments,.but to form his 
tastes. While in Italy he wrote two 
novels, both of which were fairly well 
received. 

When Mr. Astor was still a very 
young man he organized the Beefsteak 
Club, which for some time owned a 
magazine, and Mr. Astor felt the delights 
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minster. It is said that six million 
dollars was the price paid for it. It was 
once the property of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and was the scene 
of the famous duel in which he killed 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

John Jacob Astor, who is left alone as 
the head of the American family, has 
lately shown a taste for literature by 
bringing out a book radically different 
from those of his cousin, but much more 





John Jacob Astor's New Residence. 


Fifth Avenue and Sizty Fifth Street, New York. 


of being a publisher, of having an organ 
through which he could show his own 
tastes and inclinations. When he went 
to England, it was no surprise to his 
friends to hear that he had purchased 
the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘This was later 
followed by the Pall Mall Magazine. 

He secured as editor of his new news- 
paper young Mr. Cust, the heir of the 
¥arl of Brownlow, who was already 
a member of Parliament with decided 
views. The management of these publi- 
cations is exactly similar to the tradi- 
tions of the American business office. 
Good men are chosen, good work is 
required of them, and they receive 
proper renumeration for it. 

Mr. Astor has purchased one of the 
historic places of England, Clieveden, 
formerly an estate of the Duke of West- 


popular in character. It is an imagina- 
tive story of future times and conditions, 
and only carries on some of Mr. Astor's 
inventive dreams. Ever since he was a 
boy at St. Paul’s School, and afterward 
at Harvard University, he has been a 
close student of science, and has used 
his knowledge in experimentation. 

In any position in which either of 
these two men had been born, he would 
have made his mark. With the count- 
less millions which are theirs, the world 
may expect not a lavish dissipation of 
their wealth, but a judicious use, a 


‘ planning for future generations. Should 


present conditions continue, it needs no 
prophet to see that those future genera- 
tions of Astors will form two families 
who will be great and influential in 
any coming civilization. 
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QUEEN LOUISE. 


The favorite heroine of Prussian history—Her brief and touching life story, the crushing 
disasters of her reign, and the vengeance her son was destined to exact. 


By Theodore Schwartz. 


F the great Frederick is the hero of 
the earlier annals of Prussia, their 
heroine is certainly the beautiful queen 
of Frederick’s grandnephew, the third 
Frederick William. The destinies of 
Germany—in significant contrast to 
those of France —have seldom been 
deeply influenced by a woman; by none, 
perhaps, so deeply as by Louise of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz. But it is not for 
the part she played in the most dramatic 
and disastrous scenes of Prussian history 
that she is best remembered by the gen- 
erations since her death. It is the 
pathos and romance of her own life 
story, the rare beauty of her personality, 
and the glamour that art, literature, and 
tradition have cast around her, that 
have made her the schufzgeist, the 
guardian angel, almost the household 
divinity, of the Prussian people. 

A few days before her death, when 
Louise went back to her father’s home 
at Neu Strelitz, one of the girlhood 
friends who greeted her remarked how 
well the pearls she wore became her. 
‘*Yes, I am fond of them,’’ she said. 
‘‘T kept them when I had to part with 
my other jewels. Pearls suit me; they 
are emblems of tears, and I have shed 
many.’’ Withall the love and honor 
she received, Louise’s life was asad one; 
and though she compassed an epoch of 
history, it was a short one. She was an 
infant when her mother died. At seven- 
teen, she married the heir to the Prus- 
sian throne; at twenty she became a 
queen. For ten years she sat upon a 
throne around which the war clouds 
lowered ever more dark and threaten- 
ing. She was thirty when the storm 
burst that overwhelmed her country and 


drove her an exile from her capital. 
Days of bitter humiliation, and even of 
hardship, followed; then a gleam of re- 
turning hope, whose realization she did 
not see, for at thirty four she died. 

From the modest ducal court of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, fifteen years before 
Louise’s birth, her aunt, the Princess 
Charlotte, had gone as the bride of 
George III of England. In the event- 
ful year that saw the British king’s 
American colonies issue to the world 
their bold defiance of his authority, the 
future Queen of Prussia was born at 
Hanover, where her father, the reigning 
Duke of Mecklenburg, was in his 
brother in law’s service as governor 
general of the German duchy then 
linked to the English crown. 

A few years later her mother died, 
and Louise and her sister Frederika 
were committed to the care of their 
grandmother, the Margravine of Hesse 
Darmstadt. <A picture of the two prin- 
cesses in their girlhood is given in the 
memoir that records their visit, with 
their careful guardian, to a married 
sister, the Duchess of Hildburghausen. 
On the way they stopped at Frankfort, 
to pay their respects to the mother of 
Goethe. While Frau Goethe and the 
margravine were talking together, 
Louise and Frederika—who were six- 
teen and fifteen vears old respectively— 
found their way into the back yard. A 
pump that stood there struck them as: 
a diverting novelty, and they experi- 
mented with it to their great delight, 
but to the horror of the dignified mar- 
gravine, who presently sallied forth, 
captured the offenders, and locked them 
up. The sympathizing Frau Goethe 























Queen Louise at Home. 


From the painting by Fritz Martin. 
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smuggled in some cakes and salad to the 
prisoners, ‘‘of which,’’ the historian 
adds, ‘‘ they did not leave a crumb.’’ 

If Louise was a tomboy at sixteen, 
she always—till multiplying sorrows 
brought gravity—retained her lively 
disposition, her hatred of the stiff for- 
malities of court etiquette. When she 
made her state entry into Berlin, on the 
eve of her marriage to Crown Prince 
Frederick William, she was met by fifty 
little girls dressed in white and wreathed 
in garlands, who strewed flowers before 
her. One of them, who recited a poem 
of welcome, the young princess—she 
still was not eighteen—took up in her 
arms, kissing the child warmly. 

‘* Good Heavens!’ cried Frau von Voss, 
the mistress of ceremonies, ‘‘ what is 
your royal highness doing? This is 
contrary to all sense and etiquette.” 

‘I do not see how I could do other- 
wise,” replied Louise, unabashed. 
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This same Frau von Voss had many 
other complaints against the crown 
princess. Sheand her husband ‘‘ would 
call each other ‘thou,’ just like the 
peasants ;"’ and she even allowed him 
to enter her apartments unannounced. 

‘* Never,’’ said the minister Eylert, 
‘‘was there a marriage more truly made 
in heaven than this of the noble hearted 
crown prince with the angel fair and 
angel good Louise. He was grave, shie 
was gay; he was anxious, she was 
cheerful; he was logical, she was 
emotional ; he was wholly man, she 
was wholly woman.’’ In their dislike 
of ostentation, the two were as one. 

‘*Thank God,’’ said the prince one 
day, as they returned from a court cere- 


mony, ‘‘you are once more my wife !"’ 


‘Am I not always your wife ?’’ 
Louise asked. 

‘* Alas, no—you are so often obliged 
to be merely the crown princess.’’ 





Queen Louise Visiting the Poor. 


From the painting by Ilugo Hindier, 
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The Meeting of Queen Louise and Napoleon. 


From the painting by L. F. M. Gosse. 


On her eighteenth birthday Louise's 
father in law (Frederick William IT) 
gave her the chateau of Oranienburg, 
and asked her if there was anything 
else she desired. 

‘“ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘a whole handful of 
gold for the poor.’’ 

‘« How large would the birthday child 
like the handful to be?’’ asked the 
Prussian ruler. 

‘« As large as the heart of the kindest 
of kings,’’ was Louise’s clever reply. 

Even after she had become queen, her 


chief delight was in a peaceful life de- 
voted to unostentatious beneficence and 
to the simple pleasures of home. ‘* What 
most gratifies me,’’ she said on hearing 
of her added dignities, ‘‘is the hope 
that Imay not have to measure my charit- 
ies so closely as before.’’ Her favorite 
abode was the little country estate of 
Paretz, where she and her husband spent 
the first summers of their reign. There 
they dropped royal etiquette, and were 
known as ‘‘ the judge and lady of Paretz.”’ 
Louise used to dance at peasant festivals, 
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and to go to the Berlin fair, where she 
would distribute handfuls of sweets 
among the children of the poor. ‘Give 


me some, Frau K6nigin !’’ they would 


cry as they pressed around her. 








Statue of Queen Louise, Berlin. 


Louise’s marriage was a case of love 
at firstsight. It was recorded asa thing 
unique in the matrimonial annals of 
royalty that her father’s four daughters 
all made matches of affection. It was 
on her way back from her visit to Hild- 
burghausen that she met the crown 
prince, who was with the Prussian army 
encamped at Mayence. ‘: Amidst the 
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tumult of war,’* wrote Goethe, in telling 
of the appearance of Louise and Fred- 
erika at the camp, ‘‘these two young 
ladies might have been taken for 
heavenly visions. The impression they 
made on me will never be effaced.”’ 

‘When first I saw my Louise,’’ the 
crown prince afterwards told Eylert, 
‘“‘T mentally exclaimed, in the words 
of Schiller, ‘’Tis she, or none on 
earth!’ ”’ 

The beauty that so captivated 
Frederick William is thus described : 
‘“‘Her features were faultless, her 
complexion transparent, fair, and 
brilliant, her eyes deep blue as the 
midsummer heavens, and her hair of 
that golden auburn shade old paint- 
ers loved so well. Tall and slender 
as a young birch tree, there was a 
nameless grace in all her movements, 
a charm and fascination about her 
whole personality that could not be 
traced to mere loveliness of form and 
feature. It was 
The mind, the music breathing through 

her face.”’ 

These earlier years were the happy 
morning of Louise’s life. When she 
ascended the throne the clouds were 
already gathering. Prussia, which 
the great Frederick had raised to a 
place among the chief powers of 
Europe, was threatened by the colos- 
sal ambition of Napoleon. Frederick 
William, amiable, gentle, and schol- 
arly, was not the man to rule a king- 
dom in troublous times. His policy 
of neutrality was grounded in irreso- 
lution and resulted in disaster. 
Louise's powerful influence over him 
did not mend matters. Not until 
Napoleon had deliberately violated 
his territory did the Prussian king 
join the Czar Alexander in declaring 
hostilities. 

Louise threw herself heart and soul 

into the preparations for war. Napo- 

leon, who seldom missed an opportunity 

to sneer at a woman, announced that 

‘*the Queen of Prussiais with the army, 

dressed like an Amazon, wearing the 

uniform of her dragoons. We seem to 

see an Armida, in her madness setting - 
fire to her palace.”’ 
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Queen Louise and her Two Sons, 


From the painting by C. Steffeck. 


The cruel forecast was verified all too 
soon and too fully. The structure that 
Frederick the Great had built was over- 
thrown in the day of Jena and Auerstadt. 
To quote again from Napoleon's bulle- 
tins: ‘‘ The queen returned to Berlin a fu- 
gitive—alone. Among the standards we 
have taken are those embroidered by the 
hand of this princess, whose beauty has 
been as fatal to her people as that of 
Helen was to the citizens of Troy.”’ 

From Berlin Louise retreated before 
the victorious legions of the French em- 


peror to Konigsberg. There her son 
Charles was stricken down with typhoid 
fever, and she, staying to nurse him, 
caught the disease herself. The con- 
queror still pressed on, and in the cold 
of midwinter, amid a deep snow, Louise 
was lifted from her bed to a carriage, to 
flee from capture. After a journey 
whose story reads almost like the tale of 
a Siberian prisoner, she found a refuge 
at Memel, one of the few Prussian towns 
which escaped the invaders. 

The abasement of her country was 
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deep indeed. Captured officers and 
captured standards were paraded through 
the streets of Berlin. Napoleon tore the 
sword and scarf of Frederick the Great 
from the dead warrior’s tomb. ‘‘ There 
shall be no King of Prussia!’’ he de- 
clared, and offered peace only at the 
price of half Frederick William’s terri- 
tory and ail his fortified cities. At the 
Czar’s suggestion, Louise sought an in- 
terview with the conqueror. ‘‘ What a 
struggle it has cost me,’’ she said, 
‘“God knows; for if I do not hate this 
man I look upon him as the one who 
has caused the misfortunes of the king 
and the country.’’ And more than this, 
Napoleon, who did not scruple to war 
upon women, had attacked the queen 
herself, not only in his sneering bulle- 
tins, but with the vile and baseless in- 
sinuation of a liaison between her and 
Alexander of Russia. 

There were two meetings of Napoleon 
and Louise at Tilsit, but they had no 
result. At one of them, the emperor 
gave the queen a rose. 

‘* Yes,” she said in accepting it, 
‘‘but at least with Magdeburg ’’—the 
chief of Prussia’s lost fortresses. 

‘‘It is I who give,’’ the conqueror 


replied, ‘‘and you who must receive.” 
And his cynical report of the affair, 
when she had gone away, was: ‘‘After 
all, a fine woman and gallantry are not 
to be weighed against affairs of state.’’ 

For nearly three years she and her 
husband lived at Memel a life of bitter 
humiliation and actual poverty, happy 
only in the presence of their six children, 
to whose education they devoted them- 
selves. Then, in November, 1809, the 
French garrison was withdrawn from 
Berlin, and the king and queen returned 
to their capital. 

This was almost the last scene in 
Louise’s life, for in the following July, 
while on a visit to the home of her 


- infancy, she died at the castle of Hohen- 


sieritz, in the arms of her husband and 
of her two eldest sons. 

Those two sons, who figure in the 
paintings by Steffeck and Martin re- 
produced herewith, were both destined 
to be kings of Prussia ; and the younger 
of the two, William, was fated to exact 
ample vengeance for his parents’ suffer- 
ings when, leading the victorious hosts 
of united Germany, he set an imperial 
crown on his brow in the palace of 
Versailles. 
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IN some strange way God understands 
Her dreaming lips were fondly pressed, 
The playful touch of childish hands 
Her wan cheek lingeringly caressed. 


With joy she woke, but to her heart 
A grief of loss the waking gave ; 
She rose to live her lonely part— 
A simple woman true and brave. 


And all the day she softly sung 
Low crooning airs that mothers sing, 
For to her weary heart there clung 
The peace that childish kisses bring. 


P. McArthur. 
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HE—“ Not always. 
‘“ How so ?”’ 








THE HYGIENE OF BATHING. 
SHE—“ Don't you think that salt water is beneficial to health?” 


A man whom I once knew was ser 


HE—“ He was drowned.”’ 


A WITTY PRIEST. 

FATHER HEALEY, of Bray, 
is well known in Ireland as 
one of the few members of 
the priesthood who are op- 
ponents of the Home Rule 
movement. He has, too, 
the ready wit that is so 
characteristic of the Hiber- 
nian race. The other day 
an ardent nationalist asked 
his reverence : 

‘““What do you think Tim 
Healy will be in the first 
Irish Parliament, father-- 
lord chancellor, attorney 
general, or what ?”’ 

‘“*Sure he’ll be a very 
old man,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 


iously injured by it.” 


TO WRITE A SUMMER POEM. 







And 


A 


a deat 


signs 


IRST you get your atmos- 
phere ; 

Have it limpid, soft, and 
clear: 

Sandy beach or mountain high; 

Trees and water; bright blue 
sky. 

In the foreground lovers two— 

What they say or what they do, 


VV importe, for the end is one; 


your summer poem’s done. 





MATTER OF PRINCIPLE. 


Mrs. SMITH’S neighbors had had 


h in the family, but they had 


not drawn the blinds, put crape on 
the door, or given any of the usual 


of mourning. ‘Oh,’ said 


Mrs. Smith in explanation of this, 
‘*they are Christian Scientists, and 
don’t approve of death !’’ 








ETCHINGS. 


WOULD FILL THE BILL. 


CLARA—‘‘ What that picture needs is some unique and striking object in the foreground.” 
IAURA—“‘ But I don’t know what to put in.” 
Sara—‘‘If you want something unique and striking, why don’t you put in a marriageable man ?” 


MAXIM OUTDONE; or, THE DEADLY GINGER BEER GUN 





RITZ, THE GROCER'’S Boy—‘‘One step more, Pop! Bang! ’I was a well aimed shot, and 
and I fire!’ the projectile struck the foe full on the brow: 
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FROM DIFFERENT 
VIEW POINTS. 


The different ideas 
held by people of 
different conditions 
of life are amusing- 
ly illustrated by the 
unexpected respon- 
ses sometimes re- 
ceived bv those 
whose desire to do 
good leads them to 
step across the 
boundary line of 
wealth and poverty. 

“How are your 
children, Mrs. 
Blank ?”’? a_charit- 
able visitor asked of 
a tenement house 
mother in New 
York the other day. 

‘*They’re all well, 
ma’am, perfectly 
well.”’ 

“You ought to be 
thankful for that, 
with so much sick- 





ness about.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose I 
ought to be thank- 
ful, but I tell you, 
ma’am, when 
they're well they 


AT THE POLO GROUNDS. 
ONE SPECTATOR—‘‘Whata dashing player Jack Stryker is! He seems to 
be utterly reckless.”’ 
ANOTHER SPECTATOR—‘‘Not utterly. He hits the other men and their 
horses a good deal, but he’s pretty merciful to the ball.” 











eat an awful lot !"’ 

A Boston lady was pleading with a 
teamster who kept beating one of his horses 
unmercifully. 

‘‘Oh, is there any need of whipping him 
so? Is there any use in it?’ she asked. 





III. 


‘“Ah, ha! So perishes Dennis, the last of 
the hated butcher boys !”’ 


‘*Divil a bit, ma’am,” replied the driver 
civilly, and with the air of a man who does 
his duty even when it is in vain. ‘I’ve 
licked the critter till I’m played out, an’ it 
ain’t a bit o’ use.”’ 





CUPID OUT OF PRACTICE. 
Younc Cupid caught them on the beach ; 
The moon was full and mellow, 
And she was pretty as a peach— 
A love sick youth the fellow. 


“Ho, ho!’’ said Cupid, ‘work to do! 
I'm sadly out of practice. 

The moonlight makes it harder, too ; 
I'm getting old, the fact is.” 


He fired an arrow. It went wide, 
And pierced two little fishes, 

And they were married at high tide 
With all their friends’ best wishes. 


He wedded a lobster to a whale, 
A sculpin to a flounder ; 

A bachelor bluefish, nose to tail 
He pierced—a sixty pounder. 


“Four times I’ve fired. Great suffering Scott,” 
He cried in consternation, 
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DID NOT BELIE ITS 
NAME. 
Maup—“‘ That gown suits 

you toa T.” 
MABEL—“‘It ought to— 
it’s a tea gown.”’ 


ETCHINGS. 










“If I keep on like this, Lord wot, 
I 11 marry off creation ! 

““Four times I’ve fired—I ve lost my art ; 
Four times I’ve fired and missed her, 

I’ll try once more.’”’ He hit her heart, 
And then the fellow kissed her. 





THE CIPHER TELEGRAM. 

A PARALLEL to the old story of the postal 
card and the inquisitive postmistress was 
told the other day with a cipher telegram 
and a country operator as its ‘‘ properties.”’ 
A New York bro.~er, who livesin asuburban 
village in New Jersey, was obliged to stay 
at home one day, so he sent word to his 
confidentia! clerk to telegraph him a report 


of the day’s transactions, using, of course, 
the office cipher. 

The hours wore on, and no message came. 
The telegraph office was a mile away from 
the broker’s house, and he did not consider 
it worth while to send so far to make inquir- 
ies; but next morning, on his way to the 
city, he stopped and asked the operator if no 
despatch had come for him the previous 
day. 

‘* A despatch for you, sir? Let me see. 
Oh, yes, I believe there was one, but I 
couldn’t make nothing out of it, so I 
didn't think it was any use to send it 
up to your house.”’ 
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TRE NOYULLO DEN. 


By Charles L. Hildreth. 


“ Be sure Satan has walked the world since 
Adam's time.” 


we ASQUEZ is an excellent guide,’’ 

said my friend, the corregidor 
of San Miguel; ‘‘ but—well, senor, we all 
have our little faults.’’ 

‘(In other words, I suppose Vasquez 
is a rascal.”’ 

‘*On my soul and conscience,’’ pro- 
tested the corregidor, ‘‘I cannot avouch 
as much from my own knowledge. But 
it must be confessed that Vasquez has 
several times manifested a most unac- 
countable absence of mind, and has 
thereby involved himself in difficulties. ’’ 

‘‘T comprehend,” I said; ‘in plain 
terms, a thief.’’ 

‘‘Let us call it forgetfulness,” re- 
sponded the corregidor, with the utmost 
seriousness; ‘‘or, perhaps, ignorance of 
the laws of ownership. Alas, unhappy 
Vasquez! It was to an error of that 
kind he owes the loss of his ears. Ina 
meditative mood—for Vasquez is a 
dreamer and a poet—he wandered away 
through the woods with the favorite 
horse of a Spanish gentleman. The 
owner of the animal was a man utterly 
wanting in delicacy and artistic feelings, 
and, ay de mi! Vasquez lost his ears.’’ 

‘‘ But he has his eyes,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
knows the country around Uxmal ?”’ 

‘“No one better, senor, ’’ answered the 
corregidor with alacrity. ‘‘ Vasquez is 
a guide without peer. So much on my 
soul and conscience I can state.’’ 

‘Well, then, I take Vasquez as my 
guide. At the same time,’’ I added 
pointedly, ‘‘if you have any influence 
with this person, please to warn him 
that I have an absurd affection for my 
property, and that I too am subject to 
fits ofabsent mindedness, during which 
I handle my revolver in the most reck- 
less fashion.”’ 

‘* Senor,” replied the corregidor grave- 





ly, though there was a humorous twinkle 
in his small eyes, ‘‘I perceive that, like 
myself, you are a philosopher, and have 
studied men. Ishall request Vasquez to 
wait upon you at three o’clock.” 

At the appointed hour one of the ugli- 
est specimens of humanity it had ever 
been my fortune to meet, made his bow 
at the door of my adobe. At his best, the 
mestizo, or mongrel Spanish Indian, is 
one of the most repulsive types of man- 
kind, and Vasquez must have been, I 
think, the worst favored of his race. A 
dwarf in stature, narrow chested, long 
armed and bow legged as an ape, with 
enormous hands and splay feet, a flat, 
serpent-like head, whose ophidian sem- 
blance was accentuated by the absence 
of ears, black, restless eyes that never by 
any chance met your own—such was 
Vasquez, my guide. 

Overcoming my disgust at the fellow, 
I questioned him closely, and soon sat- 
isfied myself that, unprepossessing as he 
might be, he was certainly competent in 
his profession. He averred that he knew 
Uxmal and the territory thereabouts 
‘‘as a child knows its mother’s face.’’ 
That knowledge, like charity, covereda 
multitude of sins in my eyes. So I en- 
gaged Vasquez. 

From San Miguel to Uxmal is a two 
days’ journey through the heart of an 
almost impenetrable forest. The expe- 
dition had, therefore, to be made on 
foot, each of us carrying a portion of 
the food, the arms, and the other neces- 
sary baggage. 

Just before we set out a very dirty 
Maya Indian came to me and entreated 
metoemploy him. I explained to him 
that I had no need of his services. The 
poor creature looked so miserably down- 
cast at my refusal to hire him, that I set 
him down to the best meal, I venture 
to say, he ever had in his life. He ate 
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like a starving man, or, rather, like a 
fanished wolf. When he had finished, 
I gave him a blanket and a few pesos in 
money. The poor wretch’s gratitude 
was almost as extravagant as his appe- 
tite. He knelt before me, placed my 
hand upon his head, and murmured 
some words in the Mayan tongue, which 
I took to be a vow that he would one 
day repay my kindness. Then he arose 
and stole silently away into the forest, 
and I speedily forgot the incident. 

On the first night we encamped in an 
open, park-like space, carpeted with 
short, thick turf. A few yucca palms 
were distributed here and there over 
the plain. Vasquez builta fire and with 
wonderful dexterity prepared a pot ot 
chocolate, together with a. portion of 
our supply of /asajo, or dried-beef. I 
was worn out with the day’s tramp, and 
when I had eaten my supper, I wrapped 
myself in my blanket, with my feet 
toward the fire, and fell sound asleep 
almost immediately. — 

I may have slept two hours when I 
was awakened by an uneasy sensation. 
I could not make out whether it was 
mental or physical. It was rather a 
sense of something wrong than aught 
else. I lay awhile looking up at the 
star sprinkled vault above, wondering 
vaguely what it could have been that had 
disturbed me, when I became aware of a 
slight, an almost imperceptible, tug at 
my watch chain. It ceased, anda dark 
object, outlined against the starry space 
above, bent over me. It was a man’s 
head. Then came another gentle tug at 
my chain; and now I understood what 
was going on. Some one was trying to 
rob me. 

For another moment I lay quiet, 
drawing a full breath and collecting all 
my energies; then suddenly and swiftly 
I hit out at the silhouette of the head. 
There was acrashing fall, and a wild yell 
of dismay and pain. In an instant I 
had leaped upon the fallen robber, and 
clutching him by the throat, dragged 
him closer to the fire, which I aroused 
with my foot. The red flare shone upon 
the cowering and terrified figure of Vas- 
quez, the guide! 

‘*So it was you, you scoundrel!’ I 


said sternly. ‘‘You add stealing to 
your other modes of income, do you? 
You were not satisfied with the loss of 
your ears, but must get yourself killed.’’ 
I drew my revolver and cocked it. ‘If 
you know any prayers, say them quick.’’ 

The wretch clasped his hands and 
held them imploringly toward me. 

‘‘Mercy!’’ he whined. ‘‘I beseech 
you, senor, out of your goodness of 
heart, to spare me. Indeed it is a mis- 
take. On my soul I did not mean to 
deprive you of your watch. I merely 
desired to know the time without dis- 
turbing your rest.’’ 

‘“‘Liar!” I replied. ‘‘You are a 
thief by nature, and if I did justice I 
should shoot you. But I have need of 


‘your services yet, and for that reason 


only I spare your vile life.’’ 

Instantly he began to pour forth a 
stream of thanks, and blessings in the 
name of every saint known to him. But 
I cut his voluble gratitude short with a 
hearty kick. 

‘«Silence, you rascal,’’ I said. ‘‘ Not 
another word, or I shall repent of my 
clemency. Up with you!’’ and I ad- 
ministered another vigorous kick. ‘‘ Up, 
and get ready to march. And look you,” 
I added, handling the revolver signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘let me detect but a hint of 
treachery on your part, and your pun- 
ishment will follow without further 
warning. Now go.’’ 

The wretch crawled away with an air 
of slavish humility, but I caught a 
viperish glance which did not tend to 
reassure me. I hardly need to explain 
that my threats were simply politic 
bravado. I certainly had no intention 
of shooting the scoundrel in cold blood, 
though I had not the smallest doubt 
that he would have put his knife into 
me with as little compunction as he 
would have felt in slaying a hare. 

As the dawn deepened into day, we 
shouldered our packs and resumed our 
march toward Uxmal. Though I had 
been perfectly justified in the punish- 
ment I had administered to Vasquez, my 
conscience smote me as I saw his black- 
ened and inflamed eyes; the more, as 
the fellow was so humble, so cheerful, 
so active, and apparently so anxious to 
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reéstablish himself in my good will by 
various little services. 

At nightfall we reached the outskirts 
of the ruined city. Impatient as I was 
to examine the place, it was evident 
that the exploration could only be ac- 
complished by daylight. I went, how- 
ever, with Vasquez to inspect one of the 
ancient gateways, formerly approached 
by a stone bridge over a deep moat. The 
bridge had long since fallen into the pit, 
and the space was partially spanned by 
a yucca palm which had sprung from 
the hither bank and, by some accident 
of wind or weather, had been forced to 
grow horizontally instead of vertically. 
As the crown of the tree approached 
within a foot or two of the edge, I started 
to walk across it, but suddenly drew 
back with a ery of disgust and horror. 

The pit below was literally alive with 
serpents! I recognized themat a glance, 
by their checkered scarlet and orange 
seales, glittering in the last pale rays 
from the evcning sky. They were 
noyullos, the most deadly of Central 
American vipers, beside which our 
dreaded rattlesnake and moccasin are 
comparatively harmless. Even the bite 
of the cobra has been cured, but that of 
the noyullo never. The blood of the 
victim congeals; dark spots appear upon 
his skin. His muscles contract with 
torturing pains; he becomes blind, and 
finally expires in dreadful agony. 

I stood looking down at the awful 
creatures in the fading light, watch- 
ing their writhings, and listening to 
the sharp rasping of their scales, till 
it seemed to my fancy as if the whole 
pit were full of animated jeweled neck- 
laces, clashing together as some Indian 
nabob might jangle strings of rubies 
and topazes in mere wantonness of 
wealth. Suddenly a low voice said: 

‘* An evil sight, is it not, senor?” 

Turning swiftly around, I saw Vas- 
quez, the guide. He was gazing down 
at the monsters with a meditative air. 
‘‘ When one reflects that the bite of the 
smallest of those demons is death— 
ugh !’ and he moved away with ashrug 
of his shoulders, very expressive of 
detestation. At that moment it struck 
me forcibly that with his flat head and 


his bead-like eyes, he very closely re- 
sembled a snake himself. 

We camped for the night a few yards 
from the gateway, for I wished to enter 
the ruins as early as possible on the fol- 
lowing morning. Vasquez was particu- 
larly cheerful, and sang, not very tune- 
fully, it must be admitted, as he 
prepared our supper. To our meal of 
iguana steaks and frijoles—or beans—he 
had added a quantity of a small, orange 
shaped fruit, with an agreeable acid 
flavor, of which I ate freely. 

I had scarcely finished my supper, 
when I found myself unable to keep my 
eyes open. After giving Vasquez some 
directions as to our movements for the 
morrow, in a very drowsy voice, I rolled 
myself in my blanket and fell asleep at 
once; stupidly wondering, as I sank into 
unconsciousness, why he should have 
smiled so strangely at my words. 

I awoke with a sensation of pain 
somewhere about me. My brain felt 
heavy and benumbed, as if I were re- 
covering from the effects of an opiate. 
Gradually, as my perceptions grew 
clearer, I could locate the sense of pain 
in my wrists and ankles. Endeavoring 
to raise my right hand, I found that it 
was immovable. My left hand and both 
feet were in the same co:dition. For 
some moments I lay idly speculating on 
the cause of my helplessness. Had I 
been stricken with paralysis? The 
thought sent a sharp thrill through my 
dulled nerves, and with a shock of ter- 
ror which swept the last traces of fog 
from my mind, I struggled to sit up. 
Failing of that, I twisted my head 
around so as to obtain a view of my 
body. Then, to my inexpressible in- 
dignation, I saw that I was firmly 
bound with a dozen coils of the bohuco 
vine, which is as tough and as flexible 
as hemp rope. 

Who had dared put this indignity 
upon me? Iwrithed and strained, until 
the agony caused by the vine cutting 
into the flesh of my wrists compelled 
me to desist. I remained silent and 
motionless for a time. 

The pale, rosy hues of early dawn 
changed to silver. The last shadows of 
retreating night grew dim, and ming- 
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ling with the mists curling beneath the 
overhanging boughs of the forest trees, 
faded insensibly away, like spirits of the 
dark, banished before tl e glowing steps 
of the coming day. Then, suddenly, 
like a magnificent torch waved over the 
face of the world, the sun rose above the 
ruins of Uxmal, flooding the worn and 
ancient wreck ofa dead civilization with 
a wondrous splendor. The parrots 
screamed, the monkeys chattered, and 
the birds trilled their matins, as they 
must have done hundreds of years ago, 
when this shattered remnant of a once 
great people was sonorous with life and 
labor and joy. 

As the full sense of my situation 
grew upon me, I shouted aloud for 
help. I called Vasquez. <A quiet voice, 
near at hand, replied: 

‘*T am here, senor.’’ 

Turning my head toward the side 
whence the voice proceeded, I beheld 
my guide seated by the fire, engaged in 
cookitig the morning meal, with an air so 
deliberate, so natural, so commonplace, 
that I felt as if I must have been dream- 
ing—must still be dreaming. Involun- 
tarily I attempted to move, when the 
fierce pangs at my wrists and ankles com- 
pelled me to realize the truth. 

‘* Vasquez,” I said, ‘‘ what does this 
mean? Who tied me in this fashion ?” 

‘‘I, senor,’’ replied the guide, calmly 
continuing his operations at the fire, 
without even glancing at me. 

‘“You !’’ I exclaimed angrily. 
this some jest? Are you crazy? 
me free instantly.’’ 

‘It is no jest, senor; I am not crazy. 
I shall not set you free,” responded 
Vasquez, with the utmost deliberation, 
still without glancing toward me. 

‘“You scoundrel! Untie me this mo- 
ment,’’ I shouted, straining at my 
bonds, in the futile effort to get free, till 
the veins in my temples seemed about 
to burst. ‘‘ Liberate meat once, or you 
shall suffer the consequences !’’ 

Vasquez merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and began calmly eating the food 
which he had prepared, as if there were 
no other living being within miles. 

‘‘But what is your object, and what 
do you expect to gain by this villainy?” 
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I asked, curbing my rage, and speaking 
in a milder tone. 

Vasquez finished his meal, and rolled 
himself a cigarette, which he began to 
smoke with an air of intense satisfac- 
tion, before he condescended to reply. 

‘‘ What do I expect to gain, senor ?’’ 
he said, glancing lazily in my direction, 
while he puffed his cigarette. ‘‘ First, I 
have this valuable watch,’’ and he drew 
my repeater from his pocket, and 
affected to consult it. ‘‘Then I have 
this purse, which, according to my 
computation, contains somewhat over 
one thousand dollars in American 
money. Finally, I shall have the most 
exquisite revenge. Do you imagine” — 


‘and now he arose and approached me 


with an expression of malignant triumph 
in his dark features—‘‘do you imagine 
that I would submit to the blow you 
dealt me, the kicks, the vile kicks you 
have dared bestow upon me—me, Vas- 
quez—without revenge ?”’ 

‘*You scoundrel,’’ I c1.ed furiously, 
‘*you know perfectly well that I should 
neither have struck nor kicked you, had 
vou not attempted to rob me.”’ 

‘‘Eh, well,’’ he said, lighting an- 
other cigarette, ‘‘I am not sufficient of 
the philosopher to distinguish. I de- 
sired your watch and money; you pre- 
vented me from obtaining them in a 
quiet, harmless way. You struck and 
kicked me, and now—”’ his eyes flashed 
with an evil glare, even while his lips 
smiled sardonically—‘‘ now, senor, hav- 
ing no other employment, I shall amuse 
myself by putting you to death.”’ 

‘*My absence will be known,’’ I ex- 
claimed, making one last effort to 
frighten the ruffian from his intention. 
‘‘It wili be remembered that you were 
my guide, and you will ultimately be 
brought to the gallows.’’ 

‘‘T have no fear of that,” he replied, 
blowing a cloud of smoke from his 
cigarette. ‘‘In the first place your 
government is not notorious for the care 
with which it looks after the interests of 
its citizens in foreign countries. Were 
you an Englishman or a Frenchman, 
nay, even a poor little Italian, I should 
feel some anxiety; but a native of the | 
United States of the North—poof! Why, 
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as you well know, ten thousand of you 
might be slain in the streets of any 
foreign city, and your government 
would not so much as ask the cause. 
Do you think it will trouble itself to in- 
quire into the fate of one of its citizens 
who has disappeared in the depths of a 
Central American forest ?’’ 

I remained silent, for I had no an- 
swer to make. 

‘‘ At least,” I said at length, ‘if you 
have any remains of human feeling left 
in you, tell me what you mean to do.’’ 

‘*T could almost pity you for a fool,” 
he replied, looking down at me. ‘‘I 
fed you the fruit that robbed you of 
your senses, and you had no suspicion 
of it. Did you, could you, believe that 
I had forgotten that blow and those 
kicks?’’ He laughed a short, sardonic 
laugh. ‘‘ While you were slumbering 
helplessly, I bound you fast with the 
bohuco vine.”’ 

‘*But you have not told me what you 
intend to do with me,’’ I said, hoping 
even yet that his threats were mere 
bravado. 

‘You doubtless recall the den of 
noyullos,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Well, Senor 
Americano, I mean to drop you, bound 
as you are, into the midst of those un- 
comfortable gentlemen, and observe the 
effect.’’ 

For a moment I could not grasp the 
hideous significance of his words. Then, 
as it broke upon me, I humbled myself 
before him. I begged for mercy—not 
for life, that I knew to be out of the 
question—but for a swift and painless 
death. Strange as it may seem, I 
pleaded for death, then, as, in the 
wicked history of the world, thousands 
upon thousands have pleaded for life. 

‘‘Shoot me, Vasquez,’’ I groaned. 
‘Tf you have any trace of humanity left 
in you, I beseech you put a bullet into 
my brain and end me at once.” 

But I saw that my petition qnly added 
to his fiendish delight. He listened 
with his head on one side, as one might 
to some delicious strain of music; and 
there was no relenting in his cold, 
sinister smile. So I prayed no more, 
but nerved myself to meet my fate. 
After all, I reflected, the bite of a noy- 


ullo was nearly as swift as a bullet in 
the temple. At the utmost my suffer- 
ings would be over in a few breaths. 

‘‘Do your worst, you low, pitiful, 
cowardly creature,’’ I said, looking him 
calmly in the eye. ‘‘I do not fear you.”’ 

The man seemed absolutely surprised, 
even abashed. He looked about him 
with an uncertain, hesitating air; then 
the evil smile came back to his lips. 
Without replying he seized me by the 
collar of my jacket and dragged me to- 
ward the noyullo den. I expected to 
be cast into it, forthwith; but, to my 
surprise, I felt myself borne out upon 
the yucca trunk, three fourths of the 
distance from the hither brink of the pit, 
and there bound fast to the tree by three 
or four swift, dexterous turns of the 
bohuco vine. As I lay with my head 
slightly raised upon some branches, I 
could command a view of the move- 
ments of Vasquez. 

‘‘To shoot you, senor,’’ he said 
calmly, when he had fastened me and 
returned to the bank, ‘‘ would be no re- 
venge; for I perceive that you do not 
fear death. To throw you among the 
noyullos would amount to the same 
thing. But I wish to make you suffer; 
and, senor, I think I have discovered 
the means.’’ 

He busied himself gathering a quan- 
tity of light, resinous branches, which 
he piled upon the trunk of the yucca at 
its junction with the bank. When he 
had collected a considerable heap he set 
fire to it. And now I understood his 
plan. He meant slowly to burn away 
the yucca upon which I lay, until it fell 
of its own weight, and mine, into the 
midst of the deadly creatures which I 
could hear hissing and rustling in the 
chasm below. 

Surely no more ingenious torture was 
ever devised by the imagination of the 
dreaded Venetian Council of Ten. A 
swift, sudden plunge would have been 
nothing compared with this slow wait- 
ing. With glaring eye I watched the 
fire gnawing into the trunk. To and 
fro went Vasquez, gathering bark and 
branches to pile upon his fire; some- 
times singing a gay Spanish song as he 
toiled, again throwing himself upon the 
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turf to smoke and eye me with lazy in- 
difference. 

How I existed during those long, 
fearful hours without going stark mad, 
I do not know. Every event of my 
whole life passed before my mental 
vision, almost as if reénacted then and 
there. Oh, how poor, mean, and sinful 
appeared my career, thus brought in re- 
view upon the threshold of the wun- 
known world! How many an act I re- 
gretted! How gladly would I have 
besought pardon for wrong doing to 
many whose very names I had forgotten 
until that moment! How humbly and 
fervently I prayed to Heaven; and how 
sweet seemed the peace of death, if it 
might only shorten this long waiting ! 

Surely days must have passed! No; 
there was the sun but little past the 
meridian; and there sat Vasquez still 
smoking, and occasionally adding a few 
sticks to the fire. The trunk was not 
yet half burned through. He wished to 
delay the end as long as possible. I 
shouted to him to pile on the fuel and 
have done with his ghastly farce. I 
might as well have appealed to the 
winds. He gave me not the smallest 
heed, but rolled another cigarette and 
lay down upon the turf. 

I imagine I must have fallen into a 
species of delirium; for it seemed to me 
that the forest was alive with dark, mov- 
ing figures, flitting from tree to tree. 
When I sought to fix any one of them, 
nothing was to be seen except the trunks 
of the palms, and the veil-like streams 
of moss. The sun was sinking toward 
the distant Cordilleras; the shadows 
were lengthening, and even Vasquez 
seemed to be growing weary of his 
sport, for he collected an armful of wood 
and threw it all at once upon the smol- 
dering trunk. 

The vapors had cleared away from my 
brain now, and I was gathering myself 
together for the final moment, when— 
was I still delirious, or did I actually 
see a dark, half nude figure dart from 
one tree to another? ‘The figure carried 
a heavy club, such as the Mayas use in 
warfare. Whom was he watching, 
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whom pursuing? Nearer, and nearer 
yet! Now he crouched behind a bush 
within arm’s length of Vasquez, who 
arose, still humming his incessant song, 
to stir the fire. Then the club swung 
and fell with a crash upon the head of 
the unsuspecting scoundrel! He cast 
up his arms, uttered a wild, horrible 
cry, which sometimes echoes even yet 
in my dreams, and plunged forward into 
the den of noyullos! 

Almost before I was aware of what 
had happened, the Indian ran out upon 
the trunk—which cracked ominously 
beneath him—unbound me, and bore me 
safely to the bank. As he deposited me 
upon the grass, the yucca, burned nearly 
through, snapped off short and fell into 


-the pit. 


May Heaven spare me another such 
sight as I saw when the bonds had been 
cast off my limbs, and I was able to sit 
upright. Vasquez, erect among the 
stones and brambles of the moat, his 
arms outstretched toward us, was liter- 
ally covered with the writhing noyullos. 
Ah, how he shrieked and_ shrieked! 
How he yelled for mercy and help! 
But we could do nothing. I would 
have tried to descend into the pit to 
drag him out, but the Maya forcibly re- 
strained me. 

“It is too late,’’ he said solemnly, 
in his picturesque dialect. ‘‘He has 
sought the demons and they have found 
him. He wished them to devour you, 
and they are devouring him. It is just! 
The Great Ones who live above the 
moon have dealt with him! Do not 
anger them by interfering.’’ 

And, indeed, it would have been hope- 
less to attempt to rescue the wretched 
guide. Even before I could have reached 
him, had it been possible, the venom of 
the noyullos had silenced him forever. 

As may be supposed, I had no further 
wish to explore Uxmal, but returned at 
once to San Miguel, guided by the 
faithful Maya; who, clothed in civil- 
ized habiliments, and altogether a very 
respectable ‘‘colored gentleman,” as 
the neighbors call him, serves me my 
coffee as I finish this page. 
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A NORWEGIAN AMERICAN. 

PROFESSOR BOYESEN, who teaches Co- 
lumbia College boys.nine months in the 
year and writes books and articles in the 
summer time, is one of the men who prom- 
ised, ten or fifteen years ago, to add some- 
thing substantial to American literature. It 
is a promise he has not kept. 

Hecame to America from Norway when 
he was very young, when the quality of the 
Norwegian mind was entirely fresh to 
Americans, and in his vision of us there 
was a charm, a freshness, that was delight- 
ful. But he married an American wife—a 
rich American wife. Perhaps the change 
that has come over him can be best ex- 
pressed by a story he is telling of his recent 
visit to Norway after an absence of about 
twenty years. 

Naturally he addressed the people he met 
in Norwegian; and to his surprise, nine 
times out of ten, he was answered in Eng- 
lish. At first he accepted it asa joke that 
he was so frequently complimented on his 
easy mastery of the language of Norway. 
Finally, however, he asked a man who had 
told him that he spoke the language per- 
fectly, why he gave him so much credit for 
knowing how to speak a tongue that was 
his native speech. 

The other stared at him in astonishment, 
and then asked him if he imagined he did 
speak Norwegian like a native. He told 
Professor Boyesen that he would be taken 
for an Englishman anywhere, that his ac- 
cent, the key of his voice, his intonations, 
were absolutely foreign. 

Twenty years ago Professor Boyesen 
spoke English, thought English, with the 
Norwegian accent. 

Zaugwill, the Jew, has two points of 
view. He is equipped with two lives—that 
of the Jew, in which he was born, and that 
of the man of the world, which he has as- 
sumed. Professor Boyesen’s impressions, 
on the other hand, have become blurred in- 
stead of sharpened. Or at least that is the 
idea which his later work gives. 

AMELIE RIVES CHANLER. 

AN authoress whose name was on every- 
body’s tongue a few years ago is seldom 
heard of nowadays. When ‘The Quick 
or the Dead ’’ was being called everything 
from ‘‘infamous’’ to ‘‘a revelation,’’ there 
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were people who prophesied that in ten 
years the new generation of readers would 
be asking: ‘‘Who is Amélie Rives?’’ 
They are not congratulating themselves 
upon their judgment, because nobody is 
even asking the question. 

A few years ago a couple of young men 
met in a Paris café. One said to the other, 
“‘T want to play billiards. My name is 
Tennant.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said the other. ‘‘ My name 
Chanler.”’ 

‘‘Are you the Chanler who married the 
American authoress?”’ 

‘No, I am his brother.’’ 

“T am a brother too,’’ Tennant said. 
‘*My sister married Stanley ;’’ and then 
they grinned at each other. 

Nowadays it is the other Chanler who is 
the brother. Oddly enough, William Astor 
Chanler’s African explorations have made 
him almost as famous as Stanley. 

Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler is a matronly 
looking woman whose figure has lost all of 
its girlish lines. Her hair, which was once 
golden, has now modestly returned to its 
normal brown, and there is altogether about 
her nothing to ‘suggest her former flights. 
After all, they were not—considered by the 
side of this year’s standard—at all remark- 
able. Her idea of description seemed to 
consist in saying that one thing was like 
another. Hair like golden serpents, lips 
like shred poppies, eyes like blue jewels, or 
stars, or darts, besprinkle her pages. As 
for the dreadful impropriety of her book, 
it sounds rather tame in the days of “A 
Superfluous Woman’s "’ popularity. 


’ 


““A BEGINNER.”’ 

RHODA BROUGHTON has brought out a 
new book, ‘‘A Beginner,’’ which, like its 
predecessors, is full of vivacity, and also, 
like its predecessors, lacks sterling qualities. 
It is slight and flimsily put together. 

Miss Broughton always reminds one that 
she could do so very much better than she 
does if she only would. She pays no atten- 
tion to story or plot, but starts a few people 
out and lets them frolic through her pages. 
‘“‘Red as a Rose is She,” ‘Cometh up as a 
Flower,’ were written when Miss Broughton 
was a girl, and few people can realize that 
nowadays she is an elderly spinster who 
wears a cap over her gray hair. Her novels 
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are still full of girlishness, of lightness of 
thought and action ; and this, much as we 
may preach against it, is pleasing to all of 
us who have any flippant moments. 





QUIDA’S DECADENCE. 

Ourpa’s effects have been sold in Flor- 
ence. The generation which knew her and 
cared for her books has gone by. Tosmoke 
a cigarette is no longer a delightful crime, 
to be perpetrated behind locked doors. It 
is only a too common and vulgar incident ; 
and the girl who does it is not admired, 
but laughed at. The dreadful wickedness 
of Ouida is out of fashion, her books are no 
longer profitable, and notwithstanding the 
enormous sums she at one time made, her 
extravagance has left her poor. She was 
always very eccentric. In the past few 
years she has become a frumpy old woman, 
with cloth gaiters and draggled skirts. 

She used to have two hatreds, Americans 
and women. Several years ago the wife of 
the American minister to Rome happened 
to be in Florence, and went to call upon 
Ouida. The authoress was in her breakfast 
room, and when the servant, with some 
trepidation, announced that he had let in, 
in one person, both the dé¢es zoires of the 
house, he was met with a furious volley of 
Italian oaths. 

The American lady had heard every 
word, and being unconventional, and a 
woman of spirit, she shouted out : ‘‘I do not 
know why you are so hard upon us. We 
American women are the only people who 
ever read your nasty books.”’ 

Mlle. de la Ramée burst into laughter, 
and they were friends at once. 

School girls who read Ouida’s novels 
looked at her as she drove by through 
Florence, where she lived for years, and 
where everybody knew her, and saw em- 
bodied in her the traits of her heroines; 
but she was really a perfectly good and 
correct woman in every way, barring her 
eccentricities. Had she kept her books 
spotless and worked toward that end, she 
would doubtless have won enduring fame. 
There have been no more beautiful short 
stories written than some of hers, notably 
‘*A Dog of Flanders,’ and ‘‘ A Leaf in the 
Storm.’’ They are full of a sweet, tender 
simplicity, and have a directness, a poetry, 
and a grace, which are hard to surpass. 

Of late years Ouida has now and then ex- 
pressed herself upon subjects of the day in 
reviews, and editors have enjoyed calling 
her out to give her opinions. She was 
always sure to be entertaining after a fash- 
ion. The most remarkable of American 
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adventuresses, who figured at two courts, 
was exiled from two countries, and was 
made the heroine of several novels, kept 
a copy of ‘‘Chandos,’’ bound in gold and 
white velvet, on a table beside her bed. 
She called it ‘‘my bible’’; and it may be 
that in some such memoirs a future gene- 
ration will hear of the fact that ‘‘Ouida”’ 
wrote novels. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, that vet- 
eran story teller, declares that she was the 
originator of the continued story in the 
United States, and that she wrote the first 
one forty five years ago. 

It was written, she says, for the Washing- 
ton Era, and was called ‘‘ Retribution.’’ 
Mrs. Southworth does not mention its sub 


title, but as she wrote it, we know that it 


had one. She intended it for a single issue of 
the paper, but new characters crept in, and 
she could not finish it ; and it went on and 
on. The Quaker readers of the 7a com- 
plained that the story contained too much 
carnal affection, but they continued to read 
it. Mrs. Southworth still preserves a letter 
received fromthe poet Whittier, in which he 
says that ‘‘ Retribution ’’ was the finest piece 
of fiction he ever read. Mrs. Southworth is 
an interesting old lady, who livesin a pretty 
home in Washington. Her children, whom 
she worked so hard to bring up, are all 
prosperous and respected citizens. Her 
stories were purely weavings of the imagi- 
nation, and put color and variety into many 
a colorless life. During the period when 
she wrote fora weekly story paper it was 
taken into thousands of country homes, 
where it was the only amusement known 
there. Herimagination was pure. She saw 
the romance amid the dullness of life ; and 
if she pictured it tawdrily, it was as these 
people understood it.. 

Her stories do not sell now. The day of 
romance is past. Instead of trying to make 
their lives beautiful and romantic, the coun- 
try people are seeing the sordidness and the 
horrors of their condition through the eyes 
of the realist, and glooming over them. 
Her characters were as fictitious as her inci- 
dents, but as harmless as fairy tales. She 
wrote dozens of volumes, and now sits 
back and gives advice to young authoresses. 
Her first rule is: ‘‘Do not marry.’? And 
then she calls attention to the falling away 
of Amélie Rives since her marriage. 


DR. DOYLE AND ‘‘ SHERLOCK HOLMES.”’ 
PEOPLE who are interested in heredity 
will like to know that Conan Doyle is a son 
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of Charles Doyle, the well known artist, and 
a nephew of Richard Doyle, who has a place 
in many of the anecdotes told of Thackeray 
and Dickens, and who was the designer of 
the present cover of Punch. 

Dr. Doyle is a big blond fellow, six feet 
high, an athlete, weighing about two hun- 
dred and twenty five pounds. He has a 
keen, kindly face that makes you like him. 
He has been very much criticised for kill- 
ing Sherlock Holmes, but he says that if any 
one knew the provocation he would agree 
that it was justifiable homicide. Doyle was 
set upon by the publisher of the S¢vand 
Magazine, where Holmes’ adventures ap- 
peared, and such sums were offered him 
for them, that he dropped other work to 
reason out problems of crime. After a 
time it became difficult, almost impossible. 
Doyle is a man of ambitions, and he was 
becoming known as a writer of detective 
stories. He killed Ho/mes to be rid of 
him. The managers of the Stvand showed 
that they were wise in offering him large 
sums, for their circulation, it is said, has 
fallen off two hundred thousand since his 
stories ceased. 

The first part of the series, ‘‘ A Study in 
Scarlet,’? went into edition after edition, 
but Dr. Doyle received only one hundred 
dollars for it. He was paid at the rate of 
several hundred dollars a thousand words 
for the later stories. 

Dr. Doyle has a good equipment for a 
story writer. He has served as surgeon of 
a whaling ship in the Arctic seas, and of 
another that voyaged to the west coast of 
Africa. But it is when he calls upon his 
imagination that he most entertains us. 

Dr. Doyle will come to America in Oc- 
tober, it is announced, to deliver a series of 
lectures upon ‘‘ The Younger Influences in 
English Literature.”’ 


THE OPINIONS OF MR. HOWELLS. 

Mr. Howes has been talking about 
the American girl, and he will not by any 
means allow that she is well educated. He 
says that in his experience American girls 
read only novels, and while he would be the 
last person in the world to cry down novel 
reading, he considers that they do not 
choose the right sort. He says that when 
he sees an American girl begin on ‘‘a 
course of reading,’ his experience, again, 
has taught him to look for a ‘‘ fad.”’ 

Mr. Howells has lived much in Italy. 
Italian young girls of good family, he de- 
clares, are educated. They speak several 
languages, and are conversant with the life 





and the literature of other countries besides 
their own. 

He says that in these days his own taste 
in novels turns toward the Spaniards. He 
admires Perez Galdos, who wrote ‘‘ Dona 
Perfecta,’? and Valdes’ ‘‘ Pepita Xemines.”’ 
These Mr. Howells considers far ahead of 
the French novelists of today, excepting 
Zola, and ranking next to the Russians, to 
whom he gives first place. 

Apropos of the present discussion of 
certain books, Mr. Howells considers ‘“Tom 
Jones”? simply stupid. Thackeray said 
that his idea of heaven was to have Field- 
ing continue to write ‘‘ Tom Joneses ’’ while 
he continued to read them throughout 
eternity ; but then Mr. Howells has rather 
a poor opinion of Thackeray. Miss Burney, 
Jane Austen, and the sainted Maria Edge- 
worth, Mr. Howells considers worthy of 
immortality. 

Most of Mr. Howells’ photographs give 
the impression of a large man with no neck 
to speak of. He is rathersmall than other- 
wise, and is quiet, retiring, and very simple 
in his ways. He lives in one of the New 
York apartments he sometimes describes, 
overlooking Central Park; and there — 
when at home—he works every day as few 
men work in offices. This summer he has 
been in Europe with his daughter Mildred. 





ZOLA AND THE ACADEMY. 

ZOLA says that each of his novels costs 
him actual pain; that it is brought forth 
with an infinity of work. When he starts a 
book he has no idea of the plot; it is 
merely an idea which he wishes to advance. 
He sits down and writes a sketch, in which 
he outlines his story. This is a chatty letter 
to himself, in which he talks about his 
characters, their traits, and their possibili- 
ties. Often this preliminary sketch is as 
long as the novel itself. From it M. Zola 
draws out the number of characters he in- 
tends to have in his book, and a list of the 
main incidents. 

Each scene is sketched from actual life. 
He writes of nothing he does not know and 
understand. For ‘‘I,’Assommoir ’’ he sttid- 
ied dozens of slang dictionaries, and indeed 
found the name of his book, which means 
“Drink Shop,’’ in the slang of a certain 
class of working men. 

‘‘Lourdes,’’ Zola’s latest story, is raising 
a storm of protest from the Catholics, who 
justly say that no outsider can understand 
the mysticism of their religion. In the 
hands of a realist, faith melts away. A 
blind man cannot understand the vision of 
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the open eye. But certainly there has 
never been such a picture drawn as Zola 
gives of the bodily life at the Grotto. 

Zola declares that he will continue to 
knock at the door of the Academy so long 
as he lives. He is fighting, not for him- 
self, but for the novel. The Academicians 
will not agree with him that the novel, next 
to lyric poetry, is the most important form 
of literature ; they think of it rather as a 
literary trifle not to be considered. This 
verdict, the great novelist considers, will 
put the Academy in an awkward position 
before future generations. Premising that 
he embodies in himself the novel writing 
power of France, he wishes that the national 
immortals shall give evidence of intelli- 
gence by electing him to their body. 


MARIETTA HOLLEY. 

ALMOST everybody knows  ‘‘Josiah 
Allen’s wife,’’? and while she, like Mr. 
Gunter,might be excluded from the Authors’ 
Club on the plea that her work was not 
literature, still her publishers have sold 
something like one hundred thousand 
copies of her last book.. Marietta Holley is 
one of the few American humorists. 

Like everybody who truly amuses the 
world, she is well paid for it, and she has 
built a beautiful home, ‘‘ Bonnie View,’’ on 
the banks of Lake Ontario. She is de- 
voted to flowers and music, and gives 
most of her time to one or the other dur- 
ing the summer months, which she spends 
there. The winter she passes in New York, 
which is coming to be ‘‘town’’ for the 
United States as London is ‘‘town’’ for 
England. 


A FAIRY TALE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

THOMAS HarpDy’'s last book, ‘ Life’s 
Little Ironies,” is, like all of his stories, 
full of humor, and of a cynicism which is 
anything but morbid. 

An American editor, who writes the 
most delightful fairy tales, and sprinkles 
the names of famous authors through them, 
has lately been telling us that Mr. Hardy 
was in very bad luck until the publication 
and success of ‘‘ Tess,’’ and adding the in- 
formation that ‘Tess’? was refused by 
many publishers and laid away unrecognized 
for three long years. 

Even if Mr. Marston, of Mr. Hardy's 
publishing house, had not declared this 
story ‘‘absurd,’’ andif the novelist’s own 
denial were unconsidered, it would seem 
possible that even the editor of a fashion 
journal would know that the author of 


“Far from the Madding Crowd” would 
hardly be obliged to keep a book on hand 
for three years awaiting a publisher. 


SOME FOREIGN NOTABILITIES. 

Jonas LIE is the new star in Norway. 
He is different from Bjornstjerne Bjornsen 
in that he is not a radical, but a mystical, 
philosopher. We hear vague echoes of his 
work, stories of it, but little of it has been 
translated into English. 

Maurus Jokai has long been the greatest 
of Hungarian writers, and his jubilee was 
celebrated but a few months ago; and yet 
his work is almost unknown in English. 
Such translations as have come to us are 
bald and uninteresting. He has been called 
“‘the voice of Hungary.’’ Jokai was the 
comrade of Kossuth in the war for Hun- 
garian independence, and he has made a 


‘greater impress upon his country than even 


Kossuth. He has written her history into 
her literature. He has done for Hungary 
what Hugo and Dumas did for France, 
what Tourgenieff did for Russia. 

Jokai’s life contains a very romantic story. 


In his youth he was the intimate friend of 


Petofi, who was the great song writer 
of Hungary. The two young men 
went to the war together.  Petofi 
was engaged to be married to the most 
noted beauty in Hungary, a woman who 
was having a brilliant career as an act- 
ress. He was killed in battle, and dying in 
his friend’s arms left his betrothed to Jokai’s 
care. After a long and romantic courtship 
they were married. Jokai has written a 
novel to immortalize her memory which is 
in some sense an autobiography. 


A SUCCESSOR OF ‘‘ LORNA DORNE.”’ 

AFTER four years of silence, R. D. Black- 
more, who wrote the greatest novel of its 
hour, has brought out another which is its 
worthy successor. ‘‘Perlycross’’ is a vil- 
lage in the county where sturdy John Ridd 
had his famous wrestling match. The book 
does not run along so rapidly as ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,’’ but what other book ever has? It 
is full of humor, of philosophy, of clean, 
hearty romance. It is so far beyond and 
above the sickly stuff which a passing fancy 
has made popular that we wonder why, 
when there are such good books written, 
any one would care to read the bad ones. 

Mr. Blackmore leads a very retired life. 
He is almost seventy years old, and he 
makes his living by keeping a fruit farm. 
Few of his neighbors know that he has 
ever written a book, x 
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THE MAJOR’S 


SILHOUETTE. 


By Wardon Allan Curtis. 


“] HERE was a touch of approaching 
winter in the air. The persimmons 
had begun to glow on the leafless 

branches, and the mild yellow of the pa- 
paw showed in the bushes along the creeks. 
The last hazel nuts had been gathered by 
the negro children, and at night the south- 
ward flying wild ducks settled in the 
marsh. The weather was pleasant and in- 
vigorating, and the slight tonic cold in the 
air stirred the old blood of Major Gascoigne 
and made him feel young again as he rode 
forth for his daily constitutional. 

He was late in starting this day. The 
dust clouds, glorified with the rays of the 
declining sun, burned on the summits of the 
little western hills, and the shadows of the 
great elms and oaks were creeping far 
across the fields. The major sat his horse 
firmly, for no one had a firmer seat than he, 
and rode straight into the west until he 
reached the highest point of land in the 
township, where he halted his horse and 
gazed over the kindly landscape. All the 
surrounding country, as far as his eye could 
reach, had once belonged to the Gascoignes, 
and the country people, black and white, 
had not forgotten this, though the Gascoigne 
estate had shrunk from thousands of acres 
to hundreds. The major was a person of 
consequence, and represented the district in 
the Legislature whenever he chose. He was 
a man of character. He carried himself 
erect, and had told but one lie in his life. 

Across the Blackwater, flowing at the 
foot of the hill, was a cluster of negro 
cabins, the ‘‘ quarters ’’ of an old plantation 
whose manor house had been burned during 
the war and had never been rebuilt. There 
was an unusual bustle about the cabins. 
The largest one of all was rudely decorated 
with evergreens and strips of bright colored 
cloth hanging in ungainly festoons from its 
low eaves. Fiddles were squeaking gaily, 
and smoke poured forth from the chimney 
of the great out door oven that stood in the 
center of the group of cabins, a relic of 
plantation days. 

The major recalled that he had heard, or 
had read in the weekly paper, that there 


was to be a wedding there that night—a 
notable wedding, too, for the groom was 
poss°ssed of a good hundred acres of land, 
and the bride was a handsome quadroon. 
The major remembered the groom’s mother, 
Chloe, when she was a comely young ser- 
vant in his father’s house before the war, 
and he was a young man, a year or two 
younger than Chloe, perhaps. He knew 
her son, too, by sight, and he sometimes 
saw him at adistance, but never face to face; 
for the major avoided the poor colored man, 
though he did not acknowledge it, even to 
himself. The son must be thirty or thirty 
five now, and he had never married—queer 
for a nigger, thought the major. 

He fell to wondering about this son, how 
he looked, what sort of a fellow he was, 
when there was a slight sound at the edge 
of the road and he beheld the man he was 
thinking of, standing in the osage orange 
hedge with a sharp, heavy hedging scythe 
in his hands. 

“Ah, good evening,’’ said the major, 
startled, and the negro silently bowed an 
acknowledgment of the salute. 

The major was strangely embarrassed. 
He had never spoken to the man before. 
He had not been so near to him for thirty? 
years or more. He would gladly have 
turned his horse about and galloped home- 
ward ; but this would have been undignified, 
and he could not be undignified, even be- 
fore a nigger. 

““You are to be married tonight, I hear."’ 
The major spoke calmly and patronizingly, 
though his heart beat rapidly—more rapidly 
than it did in the charge at Shiloh ; but he 
was a young man then, and he never had 
feared death. 

“Yes. Shall you be present ?”’ said the 
negro with cool offensiveness. 

‘Sir ?’’ exclaimed the major, but not with 
that indignation which the situation de- 
manded, and which he tried to force into 
his tones. ‘‘ Your impudence, sir, is 
amazing.”’ 

‘“ Why not?’ said the colored man. ‘I 
believe that it is customary for the next of 
kin to be present on such occasions,’’ 


” 
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‘‘Do you dare take me to task for a past 
fault ?’’ cried the major angrily, but he did 
not sit quite so erect in the saddle as he had 
before he had met the colored man. ‘‘It 
was only an escapade of youth. Your 
mother led me into it.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said the colored man coolly, 
‘* yet was it not for you to resist >—for you, 
the master, the being of a higher race, to 
withstand the temptations of the poor, ignor- 
ant slave? Did you not owe a duty to your 
family, your race, to me, to whom you have 
given the curse of a white intellect in the 
prison of a black body? Did not the 
dastardly villainy of your deed ever occur 
to you, the terrible disgrace? And you try 
to shift the responsibility upon the black 
woman. Coward !” 

The major, wondering at the negro’s 
English, remembered that he had graduated 
at some confounded nigger institute or 
other. He noticed for the first time, too, 
that the black man had Caucasian features, 
with nothing of the negro about them—a 
regular Gascoigne face, in fact; and he 
shuddered as he wondered if any one else 
had ever noticed it. By a common freak of 
heredity, the negro had inherited his 
features from the white race, his color 
from the black. 

“You ought to be proud because you 
have so much white blood and are so much 
smarter than the other colored men.”’ 

‘“‘Are you proud of me?’’ asked the 
colored man. ‘‘I would rather be a pure 
negro, with too little intelligence to aspire 
to anything better than the position into 
which the whites forced me, too brutish to 
care for anything but food, sleep, and shel- 
ter. As it is, lam a white man with a black 
skin, and there are thousands and thousands 
like me. We are separated from our fathers 
by a gulf,as impassable as that between 
heaven and hell. It is a disgrace to possess 
one drop of negro blood, but to be the 
father of negro children is nothing.\’ 

The lines deepened in the major’s face. 
He thought of the disgrace which was not a 
disgrace in the perverted moral code of the 
social fabric to which he belonged, and was 
therefore all the more truly a disgrace—the 
disgrace of cowardice. The black women 
and children had no redress. The laws of 
illegitimacy did not extend protection to 
them. The white sinner was always safe 
from disagreeable consequences. 

“Are you coming to the wedding? I 
should like to see youthere. I wish to pull 
you down. It will destroy your social po- 
sition, of course. As a man who associates 
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with niggers, going to their festivities and 
weddings, you cannot hope to go to the 
Legislature again. If you do not come, I 
shall tell your daughters. The knowledge 
that you are not the pure and noble man 
they think you would break their hearts.’’ 
‘Tt would,’’ said the major bitterly. 
‘*That is why I have not yet taken such 
arevenge. I would not have them suffer.”’ 
The major meditated. There were many 
proud men of his acquaintance who, having 
colored children, did not deny the fact 
among their friends; but none of them would 
stoop so low as to go to a nigger wedding. 
If he went to the wedding, his friends would 
despise him. If he did not go, his mother- 
less daughters would know, and he wished 
to be thought good and true by them. He 
never boasted to them of his life stained by 
but a single lie, yet how often did they 


‘speak of it! He always felt their trusting 


eyes looking into his soul. He said little of 
chivalry, and honor, and the characteristics 
of conventional gentlemen, but his later 
years had been a constant effort to be what 
his daughters thought him. Some echoes 
of the evil morals that curse the lands where 
slavery has dragged its slimy trail had 
reached their pure ears, but their father 
was to them all that was noble and good. 

His daughters must not know. Rather 
let him die enshrined as a saint in their 
minds than live and havethem know. He 
would go tothe wedding. But his presence 
there would injure the social standing of his 
family as well as of himself. He would 
compromise with the negro. He would pay 
him a large sum of money. 

All the time that the major was thinking 
of these things, a light phaeton containing 
two girls was coming noiselessly up the hill, 
The black man saw it, and imagined that 
the major did also. 

“ Well,’’ said the negro, ‘‘ are you coming 
to the wedding ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the major. 

Before he could say another word, the 
black man shouted, ‘‘ Behold your brother ! 
That is your father and mine!’’ 

“Ts it true, father ?’’ asked a piteous voice 
from the phaeton. 

The major answered not. His strength 
was gone from him. He sat weak and 
nerveless in the saddle, gazing at the defiant 
man before him. Red and lusterless, a 
third of the sun still hung above the hill 
top; and black against its dull coppery 
glare were the profiles of the two men. 

“Tt is true,’’ shrieked the voice, and the 
phaeton turned around. The agonized 
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weepings, growing fainter in the distance, 
told the major that his image had fallen in 
the temple of his daughters’ ideals. 

“You hound !”’ he cried, as he spurred 
his horse upon the man before him. 

Supper had waited upon the table for 
hours when the hoof beats of the major’s 


There was no one upon the horse. The 
saddle was wet with something moist and 
sticky, and in the lantern light it was red. 
Quickly the household was aroused, and 
away they hastened to the place where the 
frightened girls had last seen their father. 

They found him lying by the roadside, 
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looking up to the stars with unseeing eyes, 
a bloody hedging scythe beside him. Across 
the Blackwater the wedding festivities were 
at their height, and the fiddles squeaked 


horse sounded in the diiveway at the Gas- 
coigne house. The heir cf the family rushed 
hastily out, seeking to learn the cause of this 
strange delay, and perhaps the cause of his 
sisters’ tears. gaily. 





BALLADE OF CHIVALRY. 


THE mace, the gauntlet, and the keen, bright lance 
Are only relics of the days that were ; 
And Rosinante in a mild way grants 
That oats are sumptuous equinal fare. 
Blithe Robin Hood has lost his whilom care 
Of mesdames lorn and men in poor estate, 
And fewer grow the knightly ones who dare 
Young Raleigh’s quick conceit to emulate. 


Today, in lieu of those old, true gallants, 

Are modish swains through monocles that stare 
Whose best exploit is deftness in the dance, 

To close a draughty door, to place a chair, 

To lift a handkerchief, to bravely bear 
Through stifling crush an ice upon a plate— 

These are the petty offices we share 
Young Raleigh’s quick conceit to emulate. 


Who of these years can weave a wild romance 
When knights are not, and squires serve otherwhere ? 
When most distracted maids are débutantes, 
Each frowning battlement a rose parterre, 
Moats tennis courts, and castles all of air— 
The only tourneys that we celebrate 
In drawing rooms,—the lists where we repair 
Young Raleigh’s quick conceit to emulate. 


Prince, read your ladye not from vellums rare 
The thrilling tales our age that antedate, 

Lest she may mourn we have no time to spare 
Young Raleigh’s quick conceit to emulate. 


Edward W. Barnard. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Do not subscribe to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
through agents unknown to you personally. 
Lf vou do you may find that you have been 
victimized. Every few days we receive 
complaints from people in various parts of 
the country who have subscribed to MUNSEY’S 
through some swindler. The subscription, 
of course, never reaches this office. 


INTERNATIONAL SPORT. 

AN event—for the incident really deserves 
the name—of the present summer, is the 
journeying to England of American re- 
presentatives of various branches of sport, 
in search of friendly contests with the 
champion athletes and yachtsmen of Eng- 
land. Such expeditions are of very wide 
interest, and their results are tangibly bene- 
ficial both to the improvement of sport and 
to the promotion of international fraternity. 
They are difficult, expensive, and laborious 
undertakings, and their promoters deserve 
no little credit for their pluck and enter- 
prise. 

Especially is this the case with the 
owners of the yacht Vigilant. It was 
a striking piece of patriotism and sports- 
manship on the part of the Messrs. Gould 
to take our champion sloop, the conqueror 
of Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie, into British 
waters this summer. The cost of their 
cruise will no doubt run far into five 
figures, if not into six figures of dollars; but 
itis improbable that the expenditure will be 
grudged or regretted. The applause their 
enterprise deserves does not depend upon 
the number of prizes their sloop may win 
or fail to win in British regattas, but upon 
the spirit in which the voyage has been 
undertaken and carried out. 

British yachtsmen have always declared 
that though their boats have repeatedly 
been defeated on this side of the Atlantic, 
they would prove invincible in their own 
waters, with their own meteorological con- 
ditions and rules of sailing. Of this asser- 
tion no satisfactory test had been made 
until this year. The old America’s triumph 
was a generation ago, and the Navahoe, 
last year, was not regarded as a worthy 
champion of our flag. But the Vigilant 
will either prove the English theory or dis- 
prove it beyond question. No attempt, 







we understand, has been made to adapt 
her to British conditions. She sails pre- 
cisely as she sailed in her races with the 
Valkyrie. She is American from keel to 
pennant—American in build and rig, with 
an American captain and an American 
crew. Even her sails were made in 
America, in spite of the reputed superiority 
of English canvas. 

At the time of writing, it is too early to 
pronounce upon the result of the experi- 
ment. But whether the Vigilant’s initial 
defeats are to be followed by further re- 
verses, or, as it seems more reasonable to 
expect, at least partially retrieved by later 
victories, her expedition will none the less 
be creditable to its promoters. 

The same may be said of the Yale men’s 
challenge to the representatives of Oxford. 
This isa novelty in the annals of athletics, 
and an interesting and commendable one. 
It has indeed attracted more attention than 
any other contest between English and 
American collegians since the famous race 
of 1869 between the Harvard and the Oxford 
oarsmen. 

Since that time many American athletes 
of various branches have visited English 
tracks and courses; and it is remarkable 
that while on the water they have suffered 
an almost unbroken series of reverses, on 
land they have been brilliantly successful. 
Following Harvard’s defeat by Oxford, the 
Atalantas, who had beaten both Harvard 
and Yale, were worsted by the London Row- 
ing Club in 1872. In 1878, at Henley, a Co- 
lumbia College four won the Visitors’ Cup, 
but the Sho-wae-cae-mettes, of Monroe, 
Michigan, failed to secure the Steward’s 
Cup, and the American sculler Lee was 
beaten for the Diamond Sculls. In 1881, 
again at Henley, a Cornell four was de- 
feated by Hertford College, Oxford, and in 
1882 the Hillsdale crew, regarded as the 
champions of America, fell before the 
Thames Rowing Club. This year two Ca- 
nadian oarsmen were competitors for the 
Diamonds, but again in vain. 

On the other hand, since 1881, when 
Messrs. Myers and Merrill, of the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club, went to England as 
pioneers of international track racing, a 
veritable harvest of victories has been 
reaped there by American runners. A list 


of their successes would be far too long to 
It is enough to mention 


be recited here. 
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the names of Myers, of the two Princeton 
champions, Luther Cary and the late Walter 
Dohm, of the walkers Merrill and Murray, 
and of W. Byrd Page, the high jumper. 
Many of these athletes’ best performances 
have been achieved in England, where 
nearly all of them have been makers of 
“*records,’’ and whose climate and grounds 
they seem to have found particularly con- 
genial. 

In these days when professionalism and 
semi professionalism taint so many branches 
of sport, college athletics, which are free from 
their sinister influence,deservedly command 
an especial degree of attention. The at- 
tention is greatly heightened when, as in 
the case of Yale and Oxford, the interest 
becomes of an international character. 





THE NEW OLYMPIA. 

THE Anglo Saxon races—or Anglo Celtic, 
as Dr. Conan Doyle would have us term 
them—usually take to themselves the 
credit of leadership in athletic exercises. 
They must admit, however, that the ancient 
Greeks preceded them in history as en- 
couragers of physical prowess. The Hel- 
lenic games were track meetings on a scale 
unknown to the modern world, with their 
vast crowds of men—no women were al- 
lowed at Olymipia—their competitors from 
all the Greek states and colonies, and 
the prestige that attached to the victors. 
Each of the four great athletic festivals of 
Greece had a long and notable history. 
The Olympic celebration, chief of the four, 
was held quadrennially for thirteen cen- 
turies, and Greek historians used it as the 
basis of their chronology. 

It is interesting to hear that an attempt is 
to be made to revive the Olympic games in 
these latter days. An international athletic 
congress, recently held in Paris, has under- 
taken to bring this about, and has fixed the 
first meeting of the proposed new series for 
the year 1896. The historic scene of the 
Greek festival, the sacred plain beside the 
Alpheus, would be inconvenient and inap- 
propriate under existing conditions, and it 
is proposed to hold the games in various 
cities in rotation, beginning with Athens in 
1896, and-with Paris in Igoo. 

Whether the athletic world at large will 
take up the suggestion and make a success 
of it, it is not easy to say. It would pro- 
bably have commanded more attention had 
it emanated from England or America, 
rather than from France. Athens, too, is to 
most champion athletes a remote point; 
but six years hence, perhaps, if the pro- 
ject is not lost sight of by then, we may 
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see the new Olympia successfully inaugur- 
ated in Paris. 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRL, STUDENTS. 

Mucu has been spoken and written, 
within the last few years, about the value 
of physical education. Even those who be- 
grudge the time that the modern under- 
graduate devotes to outdoor exercise do not 
dispute the principle that our colleges and 
schools should provide at least a measure of 
training for the bodies of their students as 
well as for their minds. It is remarkable, 
therefore, that while our educational insti- 
tutions for young men carry the physical 
side of their curriculum to what some re- 
gard as decided excess, there should be 
practically no provision for instruction of 
this sort at the female colleges. 

As a factor in the evolution of the human 
race, surely the mothers of the coming gen- 
eration are fully as important as the fath- 
ers. Experience elsewhere has shown that 
young women can undergo courses of 
physical culture with a beneficial effect as 
marked as in the case of the other sex, 
while their training needs still more careful 
supervision to secure the best results. Yet 
though great sums have been used in fur 
nishing Harvard, Yale, and other male col- 
leges with finely equipped gymnasiums 
and wide fields for athletic exercises, little 
or nothing has been done for the corre- 
sponding institutions for young women. A 
fund now being raised for the purpose of 
building a gymnasium at Wellesley is quite 
or nearly the first step in this desirable di- 
rection. The movement has our best wishes. 





SUMMER MORALITY. 

‘‘FRoM all the watering places already 
comes the story of unattached wives flirt- 
ing with bachelors while their unattached 
husbands are to be met with on roof gar- 
dens in the city with extremely unattached 
young persons,’’ 

So writes the ‘summer resort’’ corres- 
pondent of a New York newspaper, and in 
similar strain, no doubt, write other corres- 
pondents of other newspapers. It is not 
necessary to attach too much importance to 
such announcements. They area recurring 
phenomenon of what is sometimes called 
“the silly season.’? Real news is scarce 
aiid the uneventful life of the average 
watering place, but the papers must fill their 
multitudinous columns, and their correspon- 
dents must furnish the grist, with chaff if 
not with grain ; and it is always safe to fall 
back upon such generalities as the para- 
graph quoted. There may be some slight 
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original foundation for the theory that 
American society drops conventions and 
morals during the dog days ; but what a top 
heavy structure of journalistic eloquence 
has been built upon it! 





THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 

It has been commented on as almost an 
anachronism that the leading subject for 
discussion at the Chautauqua summer 
school this year should be ‘‘ the Reunion of 
Christendom.’’ It is pointed out that re- 
ligious dissensions have seldom if ever been 
more active and keen than they are today; 
that the Presbyterians are sharply divided 
upon the questions raised by the heresy 
trial of Dr. Briggs; that among the Episco- 
palians the ritualistic party is pushing still 
further apart from the conservatives; that in 
many other sects, if not in all, there are 
burning questions of one sort or another; 
and that there is more immediate proba- 
bility of the disruption of at least one im- 
portant church than of any considerable 
step toward the reunion of the different 
Christian bodies. 

All this is probably true; but to conclude 
that therefore a discussion of union is alto- 
gether idle and untimely is to ignore facts 
equally patent and equally significant. It 
may be paradoxical, but it is none the less 
certain that in these times of keenly fought 
doctrinal battles there is also a greatly en- 
hanced sympathy between the churches, 
and a marked interest in the strengthening 
of the common bonds that link them. A 
paragraph published in this department a 
few months ago referred to the remarkable 
unanimity and concert with which the Cath- 
olic priests, the Episcopal clergymen, the 
Hebrew rabbis, and the Presbyterian pas- 
tors of New York joined in promoting 
charitable work during the distressful times 
of last winter. It is unnecessary to multiply 
instances; the fact of a better and more 
general realization of the ideal of human 
fellowship is too plain to need proof. 

As to the doctrinal side of the question, 
there is no real paradox in saying that 
union is as much a ‘‘live subject ”’ as dis- 
union. Thisis a time of great intellectual 
activity in religious circles, as well as of 
unparalleled practical benevolence. We are 
eager and searching both in analysis and 
in synthesis, both in criticism and in or- 
ganization. Differences are sharply debated, 
and bonds of sympathy are defined and 
reinforced. The churches are not dead, 
they are not dying, they are not decadent ; 
they were never more full of life and power 
than now, ‘ The Reunion of Christendom ”’ 
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is still very far off. It is still only an ideal, 
perhaps only a vision in the clouds ; but it 
is an ideal and a vision to which thousands 
of men are turning their eyes with a hope 
that former generations did not know. 





AN AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

It is scarcely probable that we shall ever 
have in America an ‘‘academy”’ of “‘ forty 
immortals,’’ patterned after the French in- 
stitution; but the construction of an imagi- 
nary one is at least a harmless amusement. 
‘‘Edison,’’ the Boston Globe recently re- 
marked, ‘‘ will be the first candidate for the 
American academy of forty immortals. Mr. 
Howells may be the second. Dr. Holmes 
will come somewhere in the list. Who will 
be the other thirty seven ?”’ 

If the question were put to any form of a 
test vote there would be found, no doubt, 


. the widest diversity of opinion upon the 


subject. Alexander Graham Bell should 
rank next to Edison in his line. Of public 
men, no one, perhaps, has a better claim 
than William M. Evarts. There would no 
doubt be an interesting competition be- 
tween the representatives of the various 
arts—George W. Cableand Frank R. Stock- 
ton, George Inness and Edwin A. Abbey, 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Stanford White. 
Would our theologians and preachers—Dr. 
Briggs or Dr. Talmage—be found on the 
list? Would Colonel Ingersoll get any 
votes? The field of speculation is almost 
boundless. 

OLD PICTURES AND OLD BOOKS. 

ELSEWHERE in this magazine mention is 
made of the fallin the prices recently paid 
for paintings by the old masters. It would 
seem that the decline—whether due to the 
prevailing ‘‘ hard times,’’ or toa change in 
the direction of public taste—has not af- 
fected the interests of the picture collector’s 
kindred hobby rider, the bibliophile. ‘The 
productions of the early printers, and later 
volumes that possess a historic interest, 
never commanded better prices than now. 
For instance, a copy of the ‘‘ third folio” 
edition of Shakspere, dated 1663, brought 
more than two thousand dollars at a sale in 
London the other day. 

We have often been told that the marvel- 
ous latter day development of the period- 
ical press, of the dailies and of the maga- 
zines, has brought a corresponding diminu- 
tion of interest in books. There is some 
truth in the theory, too, but we scarcely ex- 
pect that book making will become a lost 
art when single specimens sell at such 
handsome figures. 
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‘ Zingarella, the Gipsy Girl.’ 
Photographed by the Berlin Photeyraphic Company from the painting by Luke Fildes. 








